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For Unity 
And Understanding 


OUR magazine, since its incep- 

tion, has striven to create a 
firm foundation for American-So- 
viet friendship. It is obvious now 
that such friendship, mutual under- 
standing and respect serves Amer- 
ica’s most vital cons senagee ds secure 
a peaceful, prosperous and pur pose- 
rE pr i all mankind, the USA 
and the USSR must continue to 
work in the closest harmony, in the 
same spirit that enabled our coali- 
tion to force Hitler Germany to its 
knees. 

Today our task is more vast, more 
urgent and more grave than ever 
before. Reactionary forces ener- 
getically seek to turn our country 
from the progressive paths blazed 
by the great world statesman, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

With insane recklessness they em- 
ploy calumny, distortion, and even 
loose talk of war against our great 
Soviet ally. 

Your magazine must and will con- 
tinue to combat calumny with truth, 
distortion with honest fact, slander 
and reckless talk of war with unre- 
lenting exposition of the evil sources 
from which that slander and in- 
cendiary talk stems. We know from 
your numerous letters that you sup- 
port us in this role. 

But we also need financial sup- 
port. The cost of publication, as 
you know, has risen. To meet our 
deficit and conduct our current 
work, we shall require $20,000. We 
ask that you, and your friends, con- 
tribute generously so that your 
magazine can continue to tell the 
truth about the Soviet Union. 

Send in your contribution today 
—for unity and understanding with 
the Soviet Union. 


Sincerely yours, 
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General Omar Bradley, commander of the Twelfth U. S. Army Group, and Marshal Ivan Konev, 

of the Red Army, exchange gifts. Above: General Bradley strokes the nose of the riding horse 

that Marshal Konev (second from right) presented him. Below: Marshal Konev examines carbine 

presented to him by General Bradley. The jeep in the foreground was another gift from the 
American general. (AP photos) 











Our Work Is Not Done 


UR work is not done. The time for light hearted re- 

laxation is not yet. The war in the Far East, although 
its triumphant ending is a foregone conclusion, must be 
fought under even more difficult conditions for our men 
than the war in Europe, and must be supported on the 
home front with the same united determination and 
sacrifice. . 

That task we knew awaited us. What we did not foresee 
was the extent to which some of those who contributed to 
the defeat of Hitler would still cling to remnants of the 
past that had to be wiped out along with Hitlerism, be- 
cause those remnants were part of what made Hitler pos- 
sible. We did not foresee how many Munich men would 
crawl out of the woodwork and try to put together the 
remnants of Hitlerism to serve as a new bulwark against 
the Soviet Union and the will of the people everywhere. 
Something new was born in the stuggle in Europe—a fresh 
new democratic world, springing from the people’s struggles 
of the past and nurtured during the darkest days of 
Hitlerism by the people’s resistance movements. This new 
world is here to stay and will certainly resist any attempt 
from any quarter to bring back the old world and its ways. 

The liberated countries of Europe and their people’s 
movements naturally look to the Soviet Union with strong 
friendship ‘and admiration. They know the Soviet Union 
understands and supports their struggles and their democrat- 
ic aspirations, that the Soviet Union made greater sacrifices 
than any other nation for the freedom and democracy they 
now are beginning to enjoy. 

This regard for the Soviet Union need in no way in- 
terfere with their regard for the Western democracies. 
Since it was the great coalition of these powers that 
liberated them they are ready to look with equal friendliness 
to England and America provided we, too, show an un- 
derstanding of their democratic aspirations and assist in 
their fulfillment instead of engaging in maneuvers for the 
restoration of those reactionary forces which succumbed, if 
they did not actually open the gates of their country, to 
Hitlerism. 


The liberated countries look upon the Soviet Union not 


asa model on which ‘to pattern their own new regimes, | 


but as a friend who will help them to work out their own 
special forms of democracy. They know that their best 
chance of survival in a peaceful world is throught the firmest 
possible ties with the Soviet Union. 

This is the great reality of the world we face today. 
This is the reason for the vicious upsurge of anti-Soviet 
sentiment in that part of the old world which only tem- 
porarily united with the progressive forces to defeat Hitler 
and now returns to its old fear and hatred of the Soviet 


Union which it understands is the supporter of democratic 
forces everywhere. 


World Peace Must Not Be Endangered 


HESE reckless men, relics of an era that has gone, who 

want to grab for themselves vast landed estates and 
Properties that are already in the hands of the people 
themselves and their new governments, who want to 
keep enslaved those parts of the world which still offer 
them opportunities for exploitation, and who, in our own 
country, begin to think in terms of world domination, are 
actually trying to incite war against the Soviet Union. 
By these efforts they are endangering the structure of 
world peace, postponing vital tasks of reconstruction, 
stirring up in many places disunion that can lead only 
to civil war and chaos. 

It was inevitable that these reactionary groups should 
begin most vigorously to assert themselves with the end 
of the European war. It was inevitable that in our 
country many of them took special advantage of the death 
of President Roosevelt and President Truman’s inex- 
perience in office to try to drive our country away from 
the course of cooperation with the Soviet Union and the 
United Nations on which President Roosevelt had so 
firmly set us. 

We commented last month on the immediate results 
of their efforts in the admission of Argentina to the 
United Nations Conference, the exclusion of Poland and 
the unprecedented anti-Soviet campaign that has been 
raging not only in the press of the country, but actually 
in and around our own delegation to San Francisco. 
Secretary Stettinius failed to follow out the policies he 
should have learned from Roosevelt, and instead of acting 
as a brake on British imperialism, simply let it run away 
with him. Senator Vandenberg, who might have been 
curbed by Roosevelt’s influence, came close indeed to 
wrecking the conference, but was prevented from doing 
so by the intervention of Secretary Hull who managed to 
exert a restraining influence on the reactionary trends of 
the American delegation even from his sickbed; above all, 
his wrecking efforts were prevented by the masterful role 
played by the Soviet delegation. 

One of the most shocking aspects of our own country’s 
role in San Francisco was the part played by W. Averell 
Harriman, American Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
In off-the-record press conferences for picked groups of 
correspondents, he deliberately fostered hostile sentiments 
toward the Soviet Union, while James Clement Dunn, 
Assistant Secretary of State, was reported to have played 
an equally vigorous anti-Soviet role. John Foster Dulles, 
Thomas Dewey’s foreign policy expert, senior adviser 
of the American delegation, (once connected with bankers 
who financed Hitler, former lawyer for Franco interests 
and now representing the Polish government-in-exile’s 
bank) was reported to be responsible for a good many of 
the distorted press interpretations of Big Five meetings. 
A healthier atmosphere marked the final days of UNCIO. 


Incitements to War on the USSR 


HE attempts to prepare American public opinion for 

war against the USSR have reached incredible excesses 
during the past weeks. One of the most flagrant episodes 
of all was the anti-Soviet harangue delivered to the GI’s 
in Italy by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, while his col- 
league, Senator Hawkes actually went so far as to ask 
for a show of hands among the men on how they felt 
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about staying over “‘to finish the war with Russia.” These 
men received a sharp rebuke from the GI’s themselves. 
One of them said: ‘How could such a discussion get 
going? I thought we were all allies fighting one war.” 

Clare Boothe Luce also abused the privilege of visiting 
our troops in Europe to raise a shrill cry for war against 
the Soviet Union, and to insist that we should support 
every European statesman who is not a Communist or 
a fascist, regardless of what else his convictions might 
be. 

The Knights of Columbus in adopting a resolution 
urging on our government immediate action against ‘‘the 
dark forces which have brought unspeakable devastation 
to the Eastern Hemisphere,” only echoed the Pope who, 
in warning of the “new tyranny” that faces Europe and 
pleading for gentle treatment of Germany, shows a 
crusading spirit against the Soviet Union he never dis- 
played toward the fascist enemies of civilization. 

The Hearst-Patterson-McCormick and_ like-minded 
press has whipped itself up to new heights of insanity. 
Now that the fascist fountainhead in Europe, from 
which its inspiration was drawn, has been destroyed, it 
is turning to Japan. Formerly, these papers advocated 
that our main war efforts be turned against Japan, hoping 
thereby to save Hitlerism as a weapon against the Soviet 
Union in Europe. Now that last hope has gone they beg 
for a soft peace for Japan, hoping to build a bastion 
against Soviet influence in the Far East. 

Joined with Hearst and his friends in this foul business 
are the Norman Thomas Socialists, the New Leader Social 
Democrats, Senator Taft, A. J. Muste, Frederick Libby 
and the Peace Now crowd; even some innocent and not- 
so-innocent Quakers who have been drawn in. The New 
Leader and Norman ‘Thomas crowds become more 
frenzied every week in their hatred of Russia. Beside the 
picture of Stalin and the USSR conjured up by their 
diseased imaginations, Hitler, whether dead or’ alive, 
emerges complete with wings and harp. The affinity be- 
tween the New Leader and the Hearst press, already 
quite plain to anyone with a strong enough stomach to 
look through both, is now further attested by the fact 
that New Leader columnist William Henry Chamber- 
lin, has also been writing a syndicated hate-Russia series 
for the Hearst press. All kinds of other vicious sheets 
in many of which the same anti-Sovieteers are printed, are 
having a field day. 

The more respectable metropolitan dailies have been 
playing up every anti-Soviet story. A recent example was 
that of the Soviet occupation of Danish Island of Born- 
holm, to which an irresponsible reporter was permitted 
to give all kinds of sinister implications, while little 
prominence was given to the authentic story that came 
out later to the effect that the Soviet troops were there 
at the behest of the Big Three, who would also deter- 
mine the length of their stay. Another story given a big 
play on front pages, was that fifteen-year-old Soviet boys 
were being called to the colors. This story was seized 
upon to drum up fear of aggressive Soviet attentions. 
The Soviet news agency’s flat denial of the story, and the 
explanation that it had all been built on announcement 
of the usual summer plans to send Soviet youth to vaca- 
tion camps, where as part of their general physical educa- 
tion program they get a normal amount of military 
training, was buried in a tiny item somewhere in the 
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Forces Arrayed Against the Anti-Sovieteers 


VER against the anti-Soviet campaign there are many 

positive factors to be noted. But the improvement 
that is apparent in the atmosphere of American-Soviet 
relations at this or another moment, must not be made 
the excuse for any easy optimism that all is bound to 
turn out well of its own accord. There are still too many 
powerful voices in our country and in England either 
calling outright for war against the USSR or advocat- 
ing policies which could have no other purpose. 

What of President Truman’s relation to all this? The 
President has had a titanic job on his hands and _ has 
made a splendid record in his domestic policies, and his 
stand on reciprocal trade treaties and Bretton Woods 
must be applauded. With respect to American-Soviet rela- 
tions, it is possible that at the beginning of the San 
Francisco conference he counted too heavily on Secretary 
Stettinius’ understanding of the Roosevelt policy and 
ability to carry it through, and that he shared the general 
dismay at the reversal of the Roosevelt policies permitted 
and encouraged by Stettinius. 

However that may be, there are a number of en- 
couraging signs that President Truman is now attempting 
to restore the Roosevelt policies. Among these signs are 
the dispatching of Joseph E. Davies to England and 
Harry Hopkins to Moscow, not only to prepare for a 
new Big Three meeting, but also to repair the damage 
that has been done in American-Soviet relations and re- 
port President Truman’s intention of continuing President 
Roosevelt’s policies. Another indication was the world- 
wide broadcast on May 30 by Secretary Stettinius, fol- 
lowing his visit to the President, in which he emphasized 
the importance of American-Soviet collaboration, insisted 
that the admission of Argentina to UNCIO constituted 
no blanket endorsement of the policies of the Argentine 
government, and expressed confidence in the eventual 
carrying out of the Yalta agreement on Poland. 

However encouraging the current signs regarding the 
attitude of President Truman himself and other recent 
developments, the anti-Soviet forces have not diminished 
their campaign of hate and fury. For this reason, it is 
important that public opinion in America register its 
views on these issues more vigorously than ever before. 
Every move made by President Truman to strengthen 
American-Soviet relations should be greeted with strong 
expressions of approbation. Every anti-Soviet move on 
the part of our government and officials in high places 
should meet with the strongest expressions of popular 
disapproval. We cannot afford in this period to have 


men in the State Department who are using American — 


foreign policy as an instrument to bring about a peace 
that will destroy all that we fought the war to save. 


Naturally, in this campaign, the Soviet Union herself . 


is our best and greatest ally. The immense prestige she 
has won through her mighty sacrifices in the war and 
her democratic policies in making the peace have created 
among the people everywhere a deep feeling of friend- 
ship for the Soviet Union, and an understanding of the 
vital need of continued cooperation with her as the sine 
qua non of future peace and security. This has been 
shown by the increasing number of people supporting 
such policies registered with each successive Gallup Poll. 

The American people will not forget the immeasurable 
debt that we owe to the Soviet people. 
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Counter-Attack 


Ja. eprrcaigirype are beginning to understand that every 
action of the Soviet Union at San Francisco in fact 
served the best interests of our own country, the best 
interests of the world security organization, and far from 
violating the Yalta formula, kept closer to both letter 
and spirit of the agreements there made than the proposals 
of any of the other delegation. 

This came out most clearly of all in the discussions on 
the veto power. Moscow held out for the complete ac- 
ceptance of the unanimity principle among the Big Five 
as had been agreed upon at Yalta. The Soviet position 
was that the Security Council was no debating society, 
but the most responsible and powerful inter-governmental 
authority in the world, and that once it was agreed upon 
to discuss a: subject, a chain of causality was set in motion 
which must inevitably lead to action, or leave the Security 
Council in a position of futility. This was in fact no 
denial of the right of all the powers to discuss any issue 
under the sun, since provision for discussion was already 
taken care of in the right of the Assembly to take up any 
matter it wished. 

Once it became clear, however, that there was a 
difference in conception of the meaning of the veto power 
as applied to discussion that could not be erased without 
delaying and even threatening the success of the conference, 
the Russians yielded on this point with the same flexibility 
they have shown throughout, putting the unanimity of 
the powers, and the final success of the world organiza- 
tion, above all else. 

Among the most positive voices about the Soviet Union 
has been that of Secretary of Commerce Wallace who 
has made several powerful appeals that we return to the 
path of Roosevelt in American-Soviet relations. Even 
conservative Senator George has warned against disunity. 

Especially heartening has been the formation of an 
informal group. in the House of Representatives to fight 
the hate-Russia crowd. These include Representatives de 
Lacey and Coffee of Washington, Patterson of California, 
Bailey and Hedrick of West Virginia, Marcantonio, 
Dickstein and Allen of New York, Green and Weiss of 
Pennsylvania, Sabath of Illinois and Patrick of Alabama. 
These Congressmen charged that among the elements 
in this country agitating for war against the USSR, some 
were in the State Department, although not among the 


V. M. Molotov, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and Anthony Eden at the San Francisco Conference 


top officials. During the Bretton Woods debate in the 
House, which was used as an occasion for new attacks on 
the Soviet Union by Jessie Sumner, McCormick mouth- 
piece, and others, Rep. Joseph Clark Baldwin of New 
York denounced the fight-Russia talk, as did George 
Outland of California, Wright Patman of Texas and 
John H. Folger of North Carolina. It is important that 
Americans who understand the vital necessity of Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship, send expressions of support to such 
congressmen, and protests to those who try to stir up 
hatred. 

It is of the utmost importance that solid support also 
be built up for American-Soviet friendship in the Senate, 
where Senator La Follette has already initiated the fight 
against the United Nations Charter in a speech in which 
he accused Russia of consistently violating the Yalta agree- 
ment. 

Strong voices are already being raised in the Senate, 
foremost among them that of Claude Pepper, who was 
the keynote speaker at the recent Madison Square Garden 
meeting of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, and who expresses his opinion in vigorous 
terms elsewhere in this issue. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
did a very great service in organizing this meeting, and 
especially in bringing before the American public Ameri- 
can soldiers who met the Red Army men face to face 
and know how precious a thing friendship with our 
Soviet ally is. The work of the Council all over the 
country must be supported as never before. 


Stalin on Poland 


ARSHAL Stalin’s letter on Poland, answering a 

query sent him by correspondent Ralph Parker, and 
published on May 19, did much to clear the air on the 
Polish issue. Stalin made clear that the arrest of the 
sixteen Poles had no connection whatsoever with the 
question of the reconstruction of the Polish Government, 
and was purely a measure of defense taken by Soviet 
military authorities; that these arrested Poles had not 
been invited for negotiations. He emphasized that the re- 
organization of the Polish Provisional Government could 
be carried out only on the basis of the Crimea decisions, 
and if the following elementary conditions are observed: 
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A. If in the reconstruction of the Polish Provisional 
Government the latter is recognized as the basic core of 
the future Polish Government of National Unity, similar 
to the case of Yugoslavia, where the National Liberation 


Committee was recognized as the main core of the United 
Yugoslav Government. 


B. If as a result of the reconstruction a government is 
created in Poland which will pursue a policy of friendship 
with the Soviet Union and not the policy of cordon sanitaire 
against the Soviet Union. 


C. If the question of the reconstruction of the Polish 
Government is resolved together with the Poles who at 
present have ties with the Polish people, and not without 
them. 

It has become quite clear in the last weeks that Great 
Britain and not the Soviet Union departed from the 
Yalta formula, and that in supporting Britain’s stand our 
delegation in San Francisco was also acting counter to 
the Yalta agreement. Both I. F. Stone and Irving 
Brant have made valuable contributions to the clarifica- 
tion of this issue in the pages of PM. By going to the 
original Russian document, Mr. Brant found incon- 
trovertible proof that the words requiring that the com- 
mission should consult “in the first instance in Moscow 
with members of the present Provisional Government, 
etc.,” was not a geographical instruction, but referred to 
the necessity of consulting first of all with the present 
Provisional Government, which was to be the basis of the 
reorganized government. Bert Andrews of the New York 
Herald Tribune has also brought to light the fact that 
President Roosevelt clearly interpreted the Yalta agree- 
ment to mean that the present Provisional Government 
was to be the basis of the new provisional government, 
and before his death had written a letter to Prime 
Minister Churchill strongly opposing the latter’s inter- 
pretation that the Warsaw government had to be 
scrapped. 

It is to be hoped that this matter will soon be settled, 
and before the close of the San Francisco Conference that 
a way may still be found for the Polish people to have 
their representatives in the Councils of the United Nations 
where they belong. 


Soviet Policies in Europe 


all its dealings with the countries of Europe that 
the Red Armies have helped to liberate, the policies 
of the Soviet Union have been wholly in the interests 
ot the people of those countries, and hence in the interests 
of the Allied coalition. 

However much our own country has given, we still 
do not quite seem to understand the overwhelming need 
for security of the Soviet Union with its 20,000,000 
dead, its torn atid devastated land and cities. Naturally, 
the Soviet Union has acted in terms of protecting its 
own security. The future security of the USSR requires 
above all peaceful, orderly regimes in neighboring states. 
It requires the independence of neighboring states, so that 
they may never again be used as a cordon sanitaire against 
the Soviet Union. But the alternative to their being 
puppets of other countries is not that they become puppets 
of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union is showing that 
with strong really representative governments, with 
friendly relations among themselves and their great 


neighbors, there is a real chance for the small nations 
of Europe to have independence and stability. 
Those who oppose Soviet policies in the interests of 





her own security can therefore only be those who do not 
wish to see the Soviet Union secure nor the countries 
of Europe independent, but which would like to see the 
Soviet Union weakened and her neighbors available for 
future adventures against her. 

By what right do we accuse the Soviet Union of “un- 
ilateral action” when Britain, by Churchill’s own admis- 
sion, “had no time to consult with his allies’ when British 
troops were ordered to fire on Greek patriots? 

Is it adhering to the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta 
agreement to seek jointly democratic solutions, when the 
difficulties in Syria are “solved” by the more powerful 
British troops moving in to replace those of a weaker im- 
perialism? 

The Soviet authorities have, indeed, been sensitive to 
the need for haste in getting local administrations started. 
Naturally, they have been aware that it would not always 
be possible to choose at once the best possible people. But 
they have felt it better to let the people themselves make 
errors and later rectify them, than to postpone too long 
the setting up of administrative organs. This was the 
case in Austria; they were well aware of the activities in 
favor of the return of reactionary Hapsburgs or Schusch- 
niggs to power if more democratic forces did not at 
once start functioning. 

Welcome indeed was the news that representatives of 
the Big Four had met in Berlin to set up formally the 
Allied joint control commission for Germany and agree 
on conditions of occupation. This meeting marked the for- 
mal end of Nazi Germany, with its borders rolled back to 
their 1937 line, final delineation to await the peace con- 
ference. Marshal Zhukov, who will be in command of 
the section occupied by the USSR, has announced that 
war criminals will be dealt with quickly, and Germany’s 
industrial war potential completely eradicated, while at 
the same time anti-Nazi political organizations and trade 
unions will be allowed to function. This meeting was 
followed by a ceremony at Frankfurt, where Marshal 
Zhukov presented the Soviet Order of Victory—held by 
only seven Soviet commanders, and no others outside of 
the USSR—to Generals Eisenhower and Montgomery. 

Bestowing the jeweled Order on the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Marshal Zhukov described General Eisen- 
hower as “a son of the American people, who belongs 
with the immortal great of all time for welding the 
Allies’ victorious armies of the West out of so many 
different peoples.” ‘Toasting Marshal Zhukov in response, 
General Eisenhower prophesied that some day there 
would be another order in the Soviet Union—the Order 
of Zhukov—‘‘prized by every man who admires courage, 
vision, foresight and determination in a soldier.” He 
stressed above all that only in continued unity will the 
democratic forces find strength and declared: ‘“‘All of us 
who are right-thinking want the common man of all na- 
tions to have the opportunities that we fought to preserve 
for them.” . 

General Eisenhower spoke for all progressive Americans. 

Jessica SMITH. 


We are happy to welcome to the staff of Soviet Russia 
Today, as Assistant Editor, Mr. Andrew Voynow, an 
American journalist who has had considerable experience 
in this country and who, for six years, lived in the Soviet 
Union where he was managing editor of the English 
language newspaper, Moscow Daily News. 
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A true people’s representative attacks slander 
and reckless talk about war with the Soviet Union 


HEN leaders of states clasp 

hands, that is great. When peo- 
ples of the nations clasp hands, that is 
greater. When the soldiers of the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
joined hands across the Elbe, that was 
one of the greatest events in human 
history. 

Those young men who met in the 
heart of a continent began their fight- 
ing march far beyond that continent. 
They had come across the snows and 
the steppes, they had traversed broad 
rivers and wide and infested oceans, 
they had marched over the beaches and 
the hedgerows and the hills. They 
had ‘surmounted every obstacle of na- 
ture and of the evil enemy; and finally, 
with their feet upon the neck of tyran- 
ny, they stood triumphant. 

By their meeting they proclaimed 
that in Soviet-American unity freedom 
lives and tyranny is dead. Mussolini 
is dead, hanged by the heels, and the 
stench of Fascism is being cleaned out 
of Italy. Nazism is not dead quite yet, 
because many Nazis still live. But 
Himmler is dead, Goebbels is dead, 
Hitler is presumed dead, and soon 
Goering and Hess and all the rest of 
their vicious gang will hang in penance 
for their crimes. And finally, if we do 
not sicken of the task of justice too 
soon, we shall have rooted out of Ger- 
man soil the whole fungus of Nazism. 

If you wish to know whether the 
United States of America and the 
United Republics of Russia respect and 
trust each other, ask these men. If 
ycu wish to know whether the fighting 
men and women of America and the 
Soviet Union were and are friends and 
will be friends, ask these men. If you 
wish to know whether there is’ any 
sense in the loose talk that we and the 
Soviet Union are bound to fall out and 
go to war, ask these men and the mil- 
lions of Americans and Russians who 


with them have fought the common 
enemy. 
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HANDS ACROSS 
THE ELBE 


by SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 





It is hard for 
one’s mind to 
reach back from 
these days of vic- 
tory to June 1941, 
when Hitler, exulting over his mastery 
of Western Europe, closed in for the 
kill upon the Soviet people. Memory 
cannot re-create the horrible scenes 
of those days and weeks and months 
during which the avid eyes of Hitler 
feasted through binoculars upon the 
towers of the Kremlin. What was 
done by the Red Army and by the 
Russian people along every foot and 
yard and mile of that bitterly-fought 
retreat, what they did in every village 
and town and city, along every high- 
way and in each forest, has no counter- 
part in history. 

Finally, at Moscow and Stalingrad 
and Leningrad the flowing tide of evil 
was turned by the wall of blood and of 
spirit of both army and people under 
one of the greatest men of all time, 
Joseph Stalin. It began to ebb. It did 
not merely flow back to Berlin, how- 
ever. It was driven back by shell and 
steel and strength. The Red Army, 
having torn and cut to pieces and smit- 
ten down the cowed and conquered 
“superior race,” at last enveloped Ber- 
lin and then went on to meet the 
American G I’s at the Elbe. 

History is rich with the heroes and 
heroines of war, the deeds of the brave 
and the unconquerable. But no pen has 
ever described exploits of heroes and 
heroines more majestic than those of 
the Red Army. 

Much, too, can proudly be said for 
the G I’s who stood on the west bank 
of the Elbe. The Elbe was a long way 
from home for them. From the Elbe to 
the cotton fields of Alabama, the mines 
of Montana, the plains of the Dakotas, 
and the rugged hills of New England 
is a long, long way. And these G I’s, 
peers of any soldiers in the world, who 
shook hands with their gallant friends 
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of the Red Army, had _ themselves 
traveled a long, hard way from the 
American boys they once had been. 
These boys grew up amid the peace 
and plenty of America. They were 
not born or reared to be soldiers. They 
had no lust to kill or conquer. They | 
would have sworn, when they played ° | 
Indians or cops and robbers or cow- 
boys, that they would never fight in a 
real war. Yet they outsmarted, out- 
shot, and out-fought the best the Nazis 
had, even though the Nazis had been 
spawned for war. Not one of them 
turned back until the world was free 
again of the threat of tyranny. 

Now at long last there is peace in 
Europe. It is an enforced peace. It is 
a peace for which many have died, or 
given their limbs or their faces or their 
minds, a peace for which many others 
gave their homes and their hopes. I 
wish I could say that there was peace 
everywhere on earth, and that the 
price for world peace has been fully 
paid. 

But the Jap, accursed as he is, must 
yet be finished off, and the earth freed 
of the poison of Japanese aggression. 
To that task we are equally dedicated 
and devoted, as we were to the defeat 
of Nazism and Fascism. But the peace 
to come in the Orient will come as it 
came in Europe. It will be an enforced 
peace, hard-won and costly. 

The question the G I’s are asking 
now is, what will come of this peace? 
What sort of a world have they won? 

(Continued on page 31) 

































URING my recent brief visit 
home I spent some weeks lectur- 
ing about the Soviet Union. I ad- 
dressed audiences throughout Canada 
and in many cities of the United States. 
Deep interest was shown. Everywhere 
questions were asked indicating that 
the average American and Canadian is 
eager to know more about the oper- 
ation of Soviet democracy. 

Russians too have been reacting to 
such questions. At the end of April, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth was utilized by them for the 
purpose of explaining Soviet democ- 
racy. Articles by some of the country’s 
leading writers contributed to the dis- 
cussion of the problem. War and the 
Working Class, well-known  publi- 
cation of the Soviet trade unions, 
published a very illuminating article by 
A. Sokolov on democracy inside and 
outside of the Soviet Union. 

What do the Russians think of their 
political system? Here is what Paul 
Yudin, head of United Publishing 
House (OGIZ), writes: “Soviet de- 
mocracy is the deepest and most consist- 
ent democracy. It awakens the highest 
political and productive activity of 
millions of toiling people, develops 
their energy and their utmost crea- 
tive forces, and ensures the develop- 
ment and emergence from the people of 
tremendous masses of talented leaders 
and organizers.” 

But Soviet democracy isn’t our Amer- 


SOVIET 
DEMOCRACY 


by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


ican or British pres- 
ent-day democracy. 
This is perfectly 
evident to any observer of the Soviet 
scene. Nor are the Russians trying to 
make it appear so. “Soviet democracy,” 
Yudin writes, ‘differs basically from all 
others. Our democracy is the democracy 
of a socialist society, it is socialist de- 
mocracy. It is the most developed and 
the highest form of democracy. Our de- 
mocracy has insured the comprehensive 
development of political activity of the 
whole people. Socialist democracy has 
created the possibility for our whole peo- 
ple to develop its initiative and activity 
in the interests of society as a whole. It 
welded our whole people into one fight- 
ing camp, directed the will and energy 
of the masses of people into channels 
of the greatest labor heroism, and in 
the shortest period of time gave us an 
opportunity to convert our whole 
country into a great industrial and 
collective power and a land of great 
culture. Soviet democracy raised the 
political consciousness of Soviet people 
to unprecedented heights and strength- 
ened to the utmost the moral and po- 
litical unity of Soviet society.” 

Yudin continues in the same vein. 
It is characteristic that neither he nor 
other Soviet writers make any effort to 
slough over the differences between 
present-day democracy in our countries 
and democracy in the USSR. One 
gathers that the Russians are fully and 


A meeting of members of a collective farm in the Azerbaidzhan Republic discuss the progress 


and problems of the farm's work. 
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Deputies to the Eleventh Session of the Su- 

preme Soviet of the USSR listening to the 

report of A. G. Zverev, People's Commissar 
of Finance. 


irrevocably convinced that their de- 
mocracy is much more real, much more 
responsive to the will of the masses, 
much more honest, much more effective 
than ours. But they repeat time and 
again that the very fact that the 
Soviet Union and America, Canada 
and Britain have democracy, even 
though of differing types, creates the 
basis for unity in dealing with anti- 
democratic forces, with fascism, with 
Hitlerism, and for solving postwar 
problems in a way favorable to the 
further development of democracy in 
general. 

In effect, how do some of the as- 
pects of Soviet democracy look to a 
correspondent ? 

Recently the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR held its eleventh session in the 
great, white marble hall in the Krem- 
lin. From our correspondents’ box, 
which was at the right side of the hall, 
raised above the main auditorium and 
facing the seats of the Presidium, we 
saw the Soviet Parliament at work. 
Before us were people known to the 
world: Stalin in his marshal’s uniform, 
sitting modestly in the background; 
Voroshilov; Kalinin, chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet; 
beaming and mustachioed Marshal 
Budionny; Shvernik, chairman of the 
Russian Republic and formerly head 
of the Soviet trade unions; Kaganovich, 
vice-chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and formerly railway 
commissar, and others. 

How different the scene from that in 
Washington, Ottawa or London. The 
delegates sit in groups representing 
their republics. There are Uzbek and 
Tadzhik women in typical native garb, 
Mongol officers, young men and 
women from the provinces—astonish 
ingly young for so important a body, 
aged professors of world renown such 
as Academician Lysenko, the agricul- 
tural scientist, doctors and teachers. 




















Before each one, on his table lies— 
we strain our eyes—the agenda of the 
session, the budget and a notebook. 

The session is opened by Shvernik. 
He announces the proposed agenda, 
asks for amendments and suggestions, 
takes the vote by a show of hands. The 
report on the budget proceeds. The 
reporter is Finance Commissar Zverev. 

Among the correspondents there is 
a restlessness and _ disappointment. 
“What! No foreign affairs on the 
agenda! Only the budget! How dull!” 

But the delegates sit in close atten- 
tion and follow the words of the re- 
porter. - Berlin is falling, the San 
Francisco Conference is about to open, 
Poland’s problems are troubling the 
world... Yet the Supreme Soviet in 
session in Moscow discusses the budget. 
And as one listens to the report. one 
realizes that this budget for Russia is 
the key to the problems of the hour. 
It demonstrates the full power and 
strength of the Soviet Union, brings 
definite hope to the liberated inhabi- 
tants of the western Soviet Republics, 
opens new vistas, new perspectives and 
suggests future policies. 

But what sort of budget is it? It 
is not at all like the budgets we hear 
of in Congress or Parliament. It is 
more like the budget of a business or- 
ganization. It is the budget of a 
“business” organization, you suddenly 
realize with a start; an organization 
which is the Soviet Union. These 
people, you think with surprise, are 
the organizers and managers of the 
vast country they run, its railways, its 
mines, its factories and its farms. 

And then, all at once comes under- 
standing of why Soviet democracy in 
effect must be different from the de- 
mocracy prevailing in our countries. 

The budget has a number of items 
which do not, indeed cannot, appear in 
the budgets of our countries. Thus, 
the first major item deals with “re- 
ceipts from state-owned enterprises and 


organizations.” This is the major item 
of receipts in the budget. In 1943, 
they were 91.1 billion rubles; in 1944, 
116.1 billion; in 1945 they are set at 
137.8 billion. They form nearly half 
of the funds necessary to cover the 
total 1945 budget of 307.9 billion 
rubles. In fact, the income from state- 
owned enterprises and organizations 
almost entirely suffices for the military 
purposes of the 1945 budget, for which 
the 137.9 billion ruble expenditure is 
the highest in Soviet history. 

It is logical, in dealing with state- 
owned enterprises, to refer to their 
work and plans. Indeed, the speaker 
goes into considerable detail in out- 
lining plans for expanding production 
of consumers’ goods. Nor, good ad- 
ministrator that he is, does he fail to 
criticize severely branches of industry 
that have not produced high quality 
goods, nor to demand immediate 
changes for the better. He deals with 
the problems of reducing production 
costs, publicly exposes factories and 
industries which do not fight against 
uneconomic practices, condemns certain 
industries and their managements by 
name for inefficient and improper 
record-seeking work. 

But Zverev doesn’t stop here. He 
goes into details of administration and 
then, in a way certain to evoke admir- 
ation among our hard-working accoun- 
tants, demands proper accountancy to 
safeguard public property. He doesn’t 
hide cases of poor and even dishonest 
handling of funds, but on the contrary, 
brings them into the light of day. 

He deals with the budget for schools, 
for public health, for social insurance 
and other items. “Ah, yes,” my Amer- 
ican friends will argue at this point, 
“so far, this budget isn’t quite like ours. 
But what about government costs? 
Doesn’t someone set a boundary on 
these ?” 

Yes indeed. They are considered 
almost at the very end of the budget 
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address, and for that matter, of the 
budget itself. Nine and a half billion 
rubles are earmarked for adminis- 
tration, of which six and a quarter 
billion are for the sixteen republics 
and their governments. And even then 
it is reported that too much is still be- 
ing spent for administration. “It is 
necessary,” Zverev insists, “that leaders 
of organizations and government offices 
should improve the work of the ap- 
paratus and reduce in every way ad- 
ministration expenditures.” 

The session ends, to meet again next 
day and the next. Delegates from the 
whole country speak. Have they the 
opportunity to express criticism and 
differences, to make requests, to plead 
the case of their constituencies? 

Listen to A. A. Kuznetsov, a deputy 
from Leningrad. “I must criticize a 
number of people’s commissariats and 
industrial directorates that do not in- 
sure the scale of reconstruction and aid 
which Leningrad must and can have. 
I consider that Leningraders have the 
right to expect greater attention and 
help from the commissariats. For ex- 
ample, the supply of fuel has been in- 
sufficient during 1944 and the first 
quarter of this year, creating a strain 
on the operation of our industries and 
municipal enterprises. But this doesn’t 
seem to bother the petroleum supply 
leaders and the coal supply author- 
ities.” 

Kuznetsov did not stop at this, but 
roundly criticized the commissariats of 
non-ferrous metals, heavy machine 
building, and others. He was not the 
only delegate to express discontent 
with the work of one or another section 
of the state apparatus. Many delegates 
asked for increases in monetary grants 
to their republics and provinces, and 
some of these requests were included 
in the revised budget as finally adopted. 
In this, the Supreme Soviet is much 
like Congress. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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RETURN FROM THE URALS 


by ALEXANDER BEK 


Excerpts from a novel on the evacuation and 


rehabilitation of a great Donbas 


I. FAREWELL TO THE PLANT 


E were among the ruins of the 

Makeyevka blast-furnaces. “This 
is where we formed our contingents for 
evacuation—right here at the plant,” said 
Old Korobov. He is the head of the 
Korobov family—all of them furnace 
men and metallurgists—and the steel- 
workers call him “old” to distinguish him 
from his sons. 

I wanted to know how the reconstruc- 
tion was going. Korobov was doing his 
best to tell me, but his attention wan- 
dered. It was obvious that he wanted to 
tell me how it was during the war, about 
all that they had been through, about the 
evacuation, how they had traveled. It 
was no laughing matter, that journey— 
28 days in transit through half the coun- 
try to the Urals. 

“We got orders,” he began, “on Octo- 
ber 9, 1941. The mill was working full 
blast. The front was not far off, but the 
furnaces kept on working, shift after 
shift. Then, that evening I was called 
to the office. All the chiefs were there, in 
the director’s room. The director came 
to the point. 

“*The plant is being evacuated. You 
will be chief of the first contingent— 
women and children. You leave tonight, 
from the blooming mills depot.’ 

“T just stood there, not knowing what 
to say. Finally, I managed to pull my- 
self together. ‘Where are we going?’ 

“To the Urals.’ 


“T asked him a few things—about the 
locomotives, food supplies, fuel. Quickly 
and calmly he replied to all of them. 
‘Now go, Ivan Grigorievich,’ he said. 
“You needn’t go back to the shop. Get 
your family together and proceed to the 
depot. By that time, your contingent will 
be there.’ 

“T left. It was dark and a drizzling 
rain was falling. The sky was black and 
the earth was black and there was black 
all round. My furnaces were humming, 
as always. I could hear how smoothly 
they were going—the tone was just right. 
Then I saw the red flare against the 
sky—they were letting the pig iron out. 
I stopped and stared. Is it possible that 
this is the last time I’m seeing it? Were 
they really going to destroy the furnaces? 

“But apparently, the men in the shop 
hadn’t yet been told. The furnaces 
hummed and the pig iron was being 
tapped. 

“When I reached home I told my wife 
to get ready quickly. I loaded everything 
into my little car and got behind the 
wheel for the last time. When we ar- 
rived at the depot everyone was already 
there. It was dark outside but the plant 
was still working; my furnaces were still 
humming low and evenly. 

“It began to get light. The passengers 
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steel mill 


were in their seats. I accepted delivery 
of the food supplies; checked the loco- 
motives with the railway brigade and 
then phoned the director. ‘You'll prob- 
ably be leaving within the next couple of 
hours,’ he said. ‘Stand by for instructions.’ 

“IT went through the blooming mill 
shop. The stillness was oppressive; the 
sound of my footsteps echoed from the 
walls, from the black iron blinds on the 
windows. Overhead men were disman- 
tling the motor mechanisms. 

“Outside it was grey. I could now dis- 
tinguish the outlines of the shops; the 
black squares of the windows. And the 
furnaces were humming... . 

“The people on the train remained 
quietly in their seats; not one of them 
had stretched out, not one had undressed. 
I walked round and round the train; but 
finally, I could stand it no longer. ‘I’m 
going to run over to the furnaces,’ I said 
to the engineers. ‘If you get word, give 
me a short and a long whistle, and I’ll 
get back here in a minute.’ 

“The night shift was due to be re- 
lieved, but no one was doing anything 
about preparing for the next shift. Men 
were wandering around or sitting quietly 
near the furnaces. The sand trough 
through which the pig iron is run was 
neatly formed for a short distance then 
petered out into an untidy pile with shov- 
els stuck into it. 

“T stepped across it carefully, as usual, 
so as not to disturb the formation. But 
one of the men shouted, ‘What the hell 
are you being so careful for?’ And he 
stepped heavily into the smooth banked 
sides, crumbling them with his boots. 

“And all the time there was the low, 
palpitating roar of the furnaces. The 
operating pressure was terrific—way over 
the safety level. I could tell that by the 
sound, without even looking at the in- 
struments. As I got closer, I felt the 
cast-iron plates vibrate under my feet. 

“Some figures were chalked up on the 
charge-plate. I glanced at them and 
stopped dead in my tracks. I doubt if 
any blast-furnace in the world was ever 
so overloaded. With such a charge, you 
were bound to get a ‘goat’—that’s what 
we call it when the slag and pig iron lose 
their fluidity and cool off as an immense 
monolith inside the furnace. Once that 
happens, the only way you can loosen it is 
by explosion. 

“Then one of the furnaces stopped 
humming. It gave a great sigh, and then 
began to shudder. Everything trembled. 
The furnace moaned once, like some- 
thing alive. and in pain, and then was 
silent. 

“Soon, the engineer on duty blew off 
another furnace, then another and an- 
other. And then a dead stillness fell over 
the entire plant. 

“Then I heard the locomotive whistle, 


and I turned and sprinted toward the 
train.” 

Ivan Grigorievich stopped talking. 
From our position on the upper platform, 
we looked down into the explosion-torn 
shop. 

“We ‘goated-up’ our furnaces,” he 
said. “All the time the Germans were 
here, they were trying to get at least one 
of them working. But they couldn’t. In 
all their time here they managed to pro- 
duce only 1,074 tons of steel from the 
open-hearths. That’s just one-quarter of 
our normal daily production. Jn twenty- 
two months the Germans took from our 
mill only one-quarter of what it gives us 
during just twenty-four hours. They 
blew up everything they could before 
they left. 

“So now all we have to do is to build 
it up again—and that’s a damn sight 
more satisfying than destroying.” 


II. STEEL MILL AND VIOLETS 


We were sitting on Korobov’s porch 
and we had a good view of the line of 
wrecked blast-furnaces. I had been to 
Makeyevka often but this was the first 
time I had been aware of the scent of 
flowers. For two years Makeyevka’s 
grass and trees had been free of the mill’s 
fumes. It was two years since the rusty 
red furnace dust had coated the green- 
ery. And that’s what we were talking 
about. 

“Now our women demand,” Korobov 
was saying, “that we get the plant going 
and keep nature flourishing. Just like 
that, if you please. Industrial production 
and horticulture at one and the same 
time. Actually, of course, it’s a very good 
MQ. .a. 

He pointed to the pond. A light breeze 
ruffled the limpid water, and the setting 
sun highlighted it with tiny flakes of gold. 
Two years ago not a single fish lived in 
the pond, no water-plants grew there; 
and an unpleasant oily-black jelly always. 
formed around the edge. Now the cool 
clean depths could be seen through the 
green-gold surface. 

“We must utilize all the gas generated 
by the furnaces, so that none of it escapes 
into the air. We’re working aon a plan to 
pipe the gas into the houses and use it for 
illumination and heating.” 

With his characteristic eagerness, Kor- 
obov explained the details of the plan.. 
Then he smiled: 

“But you know—even with the fur- 
nace gas and the dust,’ our Makeyevka 
was more beautiful to us than any place 
on earth. Sometimes in the summer my 
wife would pluck a little acacia branch 
and wash it out under the tap; and then 
she would keep sniffing it all the time. 
When we lived in the Urals, we grew all’. 

(Continued on page 34) 








THE KOROBOVS 


Some time ago, during 
a reception for leading 
workers of the metallurgical 
industry, Stalin drank the 
following toast: 

"To the health of new 
and old fighters of the 
blast-furnace industry in 
metallurgy, and first of 
all, to the health of the 
blast-furnace man, Koro- 
bov, for Korobov the 


father, for his son, for the 


whole Korobov family of 
blast-furnace men, that the 
family of Korobov workers 
should not drop behind 
new methods of work." 
One of the most famous 
families in the USSR is the 
Korobov family, for the 
father and three sons have 
become outstanding per- 
sonalities in the metal- 
lurgical industry, and the 
daughter is well known to 
the Soviet movie goer. 
Ivan Korobov (left) began 
to work in the steel in- 
dustry when he was fifteen 
and now he is the chief 


foreman of the biast-fur- 
nace department of the 
great Makeyevka  metal- 
lurgical works, in the 
Donbas. On the opposite 
page "old" Kirov tells of 
Makeyevka during the war. 

For outstanding work the 
father and his sons have 
all been decorated by the 
government. Bottom, right: 
M. |. Kalinin, chairman of 
Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, is 
seated (center) with the 
father (right) and Pavel 
Korobov, the oldest son 
and Vice-Commissar for 
Ferrous Metallurgy. Niko- 
lai (standing left) is chief 
engineer for the metallurgi- 
cal industry of the eastern 
Urals region. Ilya, the 
youngest son, is director 
of the Petrovsky Metallurgi- 
cal Works. Bottom, center: 
Klavdia Korobova, the 
daughter. Bottom, left: 
Korobov with his grand- 
daughter Tanya. Center: 
Pouring iron at Makeyevka. 
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THE DEAN REPORTS ON POLAND 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The Dean of Canterbury finds Warsaw Government stable, independent 
and desirous of friendly relations with USSR and Western Democracies 


octor Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
D of Canterbury, has just returned 
from ten days in Poland during which 
he visited Warsaw, Cracow, Gdansk— 
a triangle covering the north, south- 
west and center of the country—and 
traveled into the farm regions by auto. 

Some 300,000 people have now re- 
turned to Warsaw—about double the 
number I saw there three months ago. 

“T don’t know where they manage to 
live,” he said, “for the ruins left by the 
Germans were very fundamental and 
will take a decade or two to rebuild. 
However, one already feels the pulse 
of rebuilding.” 

The government, for instance, has 
now moved from the ramshackle, over- 
crowded building which I saw in 
March. ‘They have repaired a fine 
structure not far from the railway sta- 
tion in Praga. The power plant already 
works sufficiently so that forty-eight 
street lamps already light the way to 
the chief corners of the ruins on the 
western bank. These slow, painful 
gains indicate the extent of the ruin. 

It is still estimated that it will take 
two years of labor by 100,000 workers 
—presumably German reparation la- 
bor—merely to clear away the ruins 
from the central areas preparatory to 
fundamental rebuilding. Engineers and 
architects already plan a far better city 
than before, including a governmental 
center and outlying industrial districts. 

Former Warsaw had much beauty, 
but according to the architects it had 
serious defects due to the fact that dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, when the 
city expanded industrially, Poland was 
not independent and Warsaw was not 
the capital of the actual state. Hence, 
no provision was made for a first-class 
governmental center such as most Euro- 
pean capital have. 

The present plan envisages civic and 
governmental centers along the Vistula, 
great industrial areas further west 
along the railways, residential districts 
north and south connecting both with 
governmental and factory regions but 
separated by belts of green parks. 

A gruesome detail is that one of the 
first tasks of the city reconstructors was 
to clear the sewers of corpses blocking 
them since the days of the uprising. 
The insurgents used the sewers for 
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communications under the Germans, 
and the Germans, knowing this, often 
dropped gas bombs into the sewers. 
One big storm sewer was clogged with 
1,000 bodies of partisans and civilians 
gassed while trying to escape. 

The Dean of Canterbury flew to 
Cracow where he saw the largest ex- 
termination camp of all—Oswiecim. 
His visit was at the invitation of the 
Polish Committee on Nazi Atrocities 
and War Reparations under Vice- 
President Janusz. The Dean told me 
that as an experienced engineer—this 
was his specialty before he entered the 
church—he considers the estimate that 
4,000,000 were put to death here as 
conservative. 

The capacity of the ovens, the size 
of the camp itself, and the recorded 
fact that in a single day the highest 
record reached was 24,000 killed—a 
record set down with pride and for 
which the manager accomplishing it re- 
ceived special commendation from Hit- 
ler; the fact that finally even these 
great ovens proved insufficient and 
were supplemented by vast trenches— 
these facts convinced the Dean that 
4,000,000 may be an understatement. 

The city of Cracow shows few signs 
of war. The Red Army surrounded it 
so quickly that it was less damaged 
than some of the bombed areas in Eng- 
land. Life goes on energetically and 
even recalls the pre-war European city. 
The most astounding fact about Cra- 
cow is its mayor, who was confined for 
more than a year in the death camp 
of Oswiecim, finally escaping by a 
miracle. 

Mayor Fiderkiewicz is a physician 
who finished medical training in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. When he was first 


Former member of the 
Polish provisional gov- 
ernment, Dr. Boleslaw 
Drobner greets the peo- 
ple of Cracow. Dr. 
Drobner is now the pres- 
ident of the city of 
Wroclaw (Breslau) 


confined to Oswiecim he worked as a 
laborer but showed such ability that he 
was transferred to medical work in the 
camp hospital. When the Red Army 
approached he knew the Germans 
would massacre the remaining prison- 
ers before retreating. So he hid under 
some corpses during the final day. 
Five days after this beastly experi- 
ence Doctor Fiderkiewicz 
Mayor of Cracow. According to the 


Dean’s observation, “He is a regular. ~ > 


became »: 


American in efficiency and utterly Po: < 


lish in soul.” 


From Cracow the Dean of Cantersie, 


bury flew to Gdansk where he saw a 


city in ruins almost like Warsaw. “All a i 


A 


we 


“we : 


those beautiful historic buildings from .., 


‘ 


the days of the Hanseatic League are 
gone.” 

In Gdansk the Dean met my old 
friend Okecki and fell in love with him 
just as I did last November when we 
travelled together to Lublin in an un- 
heated car. Okecki is a brilliant engi- 
neer aged sixty, with experience in Po- 
land, China and Afghanistan; a much 
travelled man who gave up a sure job 
with a life pension as chief engineer of 
roads in Afghanistan to return to his 
native Poland without any job. © 

I recall how he knocked around 
Lublin hunting for people who knew 
him. He found some and was made 
vice-commissioner of roads and water- 
ways for Poland. He plunged into 
work while still sharing an unheated 
hotel room with five other men. Now 
he is governor of the combined Port 
of Gdansk, Danzig and Gdynia build- 
ing Poland’s great outlet to the sea. 

Summing up his impressions at a 
press conference, the Dean said: 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Dzhambul, the national bard of Kazakhstan. 


F you look on the map of Central 

Asia or the Soviet Union, you will 
see a huge country in one solid color 
that extends from the neighborhood of 
the lower Volga River more than 1,600 
miles east to the borders of China, and 
from the Trans-Siberian Railway al- 
most 1,000 miles south to Uzbekistan. 
This is the vast Soviet Socialist Re- 
public of Kazakhstan, with an area of 
over 1,000,000 square miles. Next to 
the Russian SFSR it is the biggest 
Union Republic in the land of the 
Seviets and in itself alone a third as 
large as the United States of America. 

Kazakhstan became an Autonomous 
Republic of the RSFSR in 1924 and 
a full Union Republic of the USSR 
in 1936 when the new Soviet Con- 
stitution was adopted. Its population 
is about 6,450,000, a little smaller than 
that of the Uzbek Republic, and in- 
cludes considerable minorities of Great 
Russians and Ukrainians. The Kaz- 
akhs themselves number approximately 
3,250,000 and were formerly miscalled 
“Kirgiz.” The words “Kazakh” and 
“Cossack” come from the same source 
and originally meant, ““A man who has 
separated himself from his people.” 
But despite this consideration and the 
fact that both Kazakhs and Cossacks 
are crack riders and tough fighters, 
there is no ethnic relation between the 
two groups. 
The tsarist Empire first undertook 
its “protection” of the Kazakhs in the 
early eighteenth century, but did not 
succeed in bringing this whole people 
under its rule until the end of the 


- The Kazakh Republic 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


A glimpse at the history, resources and people 
of the second largest 


nineteenth. The proud, fiercely battling 
Kazakhs proved rather difficult to deal 
with and were continually breaking 
out in rebellion. Typical of the Rus- 
sian attitude toward them was the 
statement by one tsarist official that, 
“There is no other way of managing 
the Kazakhs except through massacres.” 
The Kazakhs, on the other hand, had 
a proverb, “If a Russian travels with 
you, hold an axe in readiness.” The 
tsars never even attempted to use the 
natives of Kazakhstan in the Russian 
armies; but in the Nazi-Soviet war the 
Kazakhs distinguished themselves as 
heroic and resourceful soldiers and of- 
ficers. 

Some time after the oriental con- 
queror, Genghis Khan, marched 
through this land in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Kazakhs became organized 
into three main divisions known as the 
Great Horde, the Middle Horde and 
the Little Horde. Later a fourth di- 
vision, the Inner Horde, came into 
being. These various Hordes were sub- 
divided right down to the small com- 
munities or “‘auls,” consisting of from 
five to fifteen tents. The Kazakhs are 
another Turco-Tatar people and are 
generally of medium build, black hair 
and swarthy complexion. Their basic 
clothing has been sheepskin and felt. 
They are Moslems in religion, but.due 
to their unsettled nomadic life -have 
followed very irregularly such tradi- 
tional Islamic practices as the veiling 
ot women. ‘ - 

Until recently, the Kazakhs‘were 
roving herdsmen wandering with* their 
big flocks and herds over the unending 
steppe and desert, living the greater 
part of their lives in the saddle and 


republic of the USSR 


moving their tents and scanty posses- 
sions from place to place on the backs 
of camels. Subject to recurrent 
droughts and famines, the Kazakhs led 
a precarious existence in which the 
hardships of the climate, insufficient 
food and a complete ignorance of hy- 
giene considerably outbalanced the 
healthy aspects of a vigorous, outdoor 
existence. For example, in a severe bliz- 
zard sweeping over the Kazakh region 
in the early nineteenth century, the 
Inner Horde lost 30,000 oxen, 280,000 
horses and 1,000,000 sheep in two days, 

The average Kazakh is naturally a 
first-rate horseman, having ridden bare- 
back and otherwise since early child- 
hood. In this respect, the Kazakhs are 
like the cowboys of the American 
West. The small and sturdy Kazakh 
horses or ponies, like those of the Kir- 
giz, make the finest of mounts. Some 
of the best divisions of the Red Army 
cavalry are either composed of Kazakhs 
or have been trained on wiry Kaz- 
akh horses going through their paces 
and formations on the boundless Kaz- 
akh plain. 

In its climate, expanse and great 
business of stock-breeding northern 
Kazakhstan is much like the Rocky 
Mountain states of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and Utah, while the 
scuthern part of the Kazakh Republic 
is reminiscent of New Mexico and 
Arizona. The mountains of the Kaz- 
akh country are mostly along its south- 
eastern fringes near the Chinese bor- 
der. In natural resources Kazakhstan 
is even richer than America’s Rocky 
Mountain region. It contains more 
than half the Soviet Union’s total 
known deposits of copper, lead and 


_ Apartment Housés on Kalinin Street in Alma-Ata, 
capital of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. 














zinc; and has valuable gold ore near 
the Sea of Aral. The Kounrad cop- 
per mine on the,desert shores of Lake 
Balkhash is the Soviet Anaconda. 

The Karaganda coal basin is the 
third largest in the USSR. Here some 
of the best seams are so close to the 
surface that they can be worked di- 
rectly by steam-shovels that gouge out 
the coal and load it onto trains along- 
side. Near the Caspian Sea are the 
Emba oil fields which account for al- 
most a third of Soviet petroleum pro- 
duction. Nor does Kazakhstan lag be- 
hind in agriculture, since its vast 
steppes are among the most fertile in 
the Soviet Union, with the area sown 
to crops tremendously extended since 
the Nazi invasion. In the north, the 
Kazakh collective farmers grow wheat 
and rye; in the south, cotton, sugar 
beets, rice and many varieties of fruit. 

The capital of the Kazakh SSR is 
Alma-Ata, meaning “Father of Ap- 
ples,” a beautiful city situated on a 
height in view of snow-topped moun- 
tains rose-tinted in the sun. Alma-Ata 
is both an industrial and cultural cen- 
ter, sharing with Tashkent the influx 
of professional people and institutions 
from the war zones. It is at present 
known as the Hollywood of Soviet 
Russia because so much of the movie 
industry has moved there. 

Alma-Ata is about 150 miles from 
the Chinese frontier, which parallels 
that of Kazakhstan for some 800 miles. 
Ever since the Japanese attacked China 
in 1937, a steady flow of Soviet sup- 
plies has gone from the Kazakh Re- 
public to the forces of Chiang Kai- 
Shek. Alma-Ata has been the chief 
assembly point where munitions, fuel, 
food, medicine and other goods have 
been transferred from .train to truck 
for the long haul across Sinkiang and 
other Chinese provinces to the war- 
time capital at Chungking. This route 
into the heart of China, following the 
old caravan trails, has actually taken 
in more supplies to the embattled 
Chinese than even the Burma Road. 

But neither these supplies for China 


The Kazakhs are famous throughout 
the USSR as expert horsemen. This 
group (above), from the Kara-Togan 
Collective Farm in the southern part 
of the Republic, is going hunting. 
The mountains in the background 
are the Tien-Shan. Below: The 
concentration plant of the copper 
smelter on Lake Balkhash; Kazakhstan. 


nor many a significant economic ac- 
coemplishment in southeastern Kaz- 
akhstan would have been possible 
without the general improvement of 
communications in that remote region. 
Most important of all in this respect 
was the completion in 1930 of the 
Turkestan-Siberian Railway, the great 
“Turksib” running from the Tash- 
kent-Chkalov trunk line through 
Alma-Ata north to Semipalatinsk, lit- 
erally “The Seven Tents,” and Nov- 
osibirsk, industrial center and junction 
on the Trans-Siberian. Over 1,500 
miles long, the ‘Turksib railroad 
opened up for speedy economic de- 
velopment the entire eastern part of 
Kazakhstan, linking it with the rest 
of Central Asia to the west and with 
all of Siberia to the north. 

The building of the middle stretch 
of the Turksib was one of the most 
dramatic achievements of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s First Five-Year Plan of economic 
construction. In the heat and dust of 
the dry steppe, thousands upon thou- 
sands of primitive Kazakh herdsmen, 
who had never before in their lives 
seen a railroad track or a locomotive, 
worked on the ‘Turksib and helped 
push it through in record time. One 
of the chief supervisors on the project 


was Bill Shatoff, formerly a_ well- 
known I. W. W. leader in the United 
States. Soon after the last spike was 
driven, long freight trains rolled along 
the Turksib carrying cotton from Cen- 
tral Asia to Siberia, and coal and grain 
trom Siberia to Central Asia. 

The Turksib Railway aroused in 
the Kazakhs immense enthusiasm and 
inspired many a native bard or poet 
to songs and poems about “the giant 
bands of steel” and “the iron chug 
horse.” One poet was moved to write 
an entire poem entitled ““The USSR~— 
Express,” the opening lines of which 
were: 

“Our Union is an Express, flying 

over bridges, 

Past verdant meadows, across the 

broad acres.” 


The Kazakhs are in fact a most ar- 
tistic people. And so it is not surpris- 
ing that their national hero is their 
leading poet and minstrel, Dzhambul. 
A town is named after him in south- 
ern Kazakhstan and in 1938 the 75th 
anniversary of his singing was cele- 
brated throughout the Soviet Union. 
At the ripe age of 95 Dzhambul was 
still accompanying himself on _ the 
strings of the native dombra as he sang 
his own verses. 





























NE of the foremost concerns of 

Soviet leaders has been the elimi- 
nation of the differences between city 
and village. It has been clear to them 
from the outset that progress toward 
their social ideals was impossible until 
the millions of peasants of the Soviet 
nation were extricated from their an- 
cient, stagnant social forms and raised 
to the level of the progressive life of 
the industrial city. Hence, the intro- 
duction of the collective farm system 
which, in less than a decade, resulted 
in unparalleled economic and cultural 
advances in the rural communities of 
the Soviet Union. 

Soviet villages now enjoy universal 
literacy, wide use of machinery and a 
modern appreciation of proper hygiene, 
instead of the widespread illiteracy, 
the primitive tools, the filth and 
disease for which the Russian village 
was world-famous during the reign of 
the tsars. All villages either have their 
own elementary and_ intermediate 
schools and adult education courses or 
are within easy reach of them. They 
all have their nurseries and kinder- 
gartens. Where a community is too 
small to operate its own hospital and 
health center there is usually one near- 
by or the community is visited periodi- 
cally by a fully equipped mobile 
medical clinic. The library, cinema, 
radio, lecture hall, public forum and 
even the theater, are established in- 
stitutions in the day to day life of the 
Soviet village. —~ 

The village intelligentsia is con- 
stantly growing. Farmers’ sons and 
daughters go to the city to study in the 
colleges and universities and return as 
agronomists, physicans, veterinarians, 
teachers, executives and technicians to 
serve the ever increasing and expanding 
needs of developing village production 
and rising cultural and health stand- 
ards, 


Pre-War Collective Farm Village 


Yet, for all these profound social 
and economic changes, the collective 
farm village retained much of its for- 
mer primitive aspect. The comparative 
newness of these changes plus the 


SOVIET RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


by MORRIS ZEITLIN 


country’s farsighted race against time 
to achieve fighting preparedness against 
its fascist enemies, limited the amount 
of technical skill and material resources 
available for reconstruction of the out- 
moded, primitive installations. The 
construction needed to meet modern 
developments was accomplished for the 
most part without benefit of architects 
Or engineers, modern building materials 
or trained building workers. The 
builders were the collective farmers 
themselves, left to their own resource- 
fulness and what skill and taste in 
planning and building they had ac- 
quired through tradition and_ ex- 
perience. 

Indeed, many a prosperous village 
undertook to replan and rebuild their 
communities in accordance with their 
new mode of life. They introduced 
electricity, water supply and irrigation 
systems, erected large public and agri- 
cultural utility buildings, built roads 
and drainage systems, often doing a job 
worthy of a large city. But these were 
rather exceptions. Most collective farm 
villages outgrew their old-fashioned 
habiliments and endured the discomfort 
of a robust village lad still wearing the 
awkward clothes of his childhood. 

In enemy-occupied Soviet territory 
the physical make-up of the villages 
followed closely similar patterns. The 
majority were located along a highway, 
which formed the central and only 
street. The farmhouses, usually built 
of logs and covered with wood-shingles 
or thatched roofs, crowded close to the 
highway. In some villages the buildings 
were huddled together on both sides 
of the road creating a fire hazard; in 
others they were spaced widely apart, 
and in many they were built along only 
one side of the highway for several 
miles. The Russian village with some 
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Fig. |. Schematic sketch of old farmhouse 
plan. 1) Living quarters, 2) Hallway, 3) 


Storage (cellar for cold storage below), 4) 
Barn, 5) Entrance foyer. 















exceptions, presents a monotonous, 
chaotic appearance. Only the village 
church, with its smooth whitewashed 
surfaces and its brigtly colored domes, 
relieved the dullness. 

The individual farmhouses, too, were 
very similar in plan. The living 
quarters were entered from a large 
hallway which served as a combina- 
tion storage room, a refuge for the 
weaker animals in cold weather and a 
general work room. Then there was 
the storage room for bulk crops and 
produce. A trap door in this room led 
to a cellar where perishable foods were 
stored. The barn for the livestock, 
also used for the storage of hay and 
implements and for threshing, com- 
pleted the house (see Fig. 1). Only 
diligence and endless cleaning could 
assure any sanitary conditions in a 
physical set-up like this. 

Whatever the historic conditions that 
gave birth to the existing form of the 
Russian village and the peasant hut, 
they are obviously unsuitable to modern 
requirements based’ on collective farm- 
ing and community life. The daily 
necessity of the modern Soviet farmer 
to report to a central point for his 
assignment to work, to attend classes 
in the evenings, to carry out various 
social obligations for the welfare of 
the community, or to indulge in vari- 
ous cultural pursuits in his spare time, 
ean not be properly satisfied with pres- 
ent physical facilities. 


Planning the Restored Community 


During the war, whatever escaped 
the torch of the Soviet farmer scorch- 
ing his earth, was burned to the ground 
by the retreating enemy. In the over- 
run regions millions of farmers were 
left roofless, their food stores, seed, live- 
stock and equipment gone. Many col- 
lectives were so badly decimated they 
had to merge with other collective 
farms also reduced in numerical 
strength. 

Technical and administrative skill 
had to be introduced to bring order out 
of the chaos. When the defeat of the 
enemy became apparent, public leaders 
frequently remarked that the Soviet 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
BEGINS 


Throughout the war-ravaged areas of the Soviet Union 
army, as heroic as the Red Army, has gone into actio 
attacking the vast problem of reconstruction. Their trem 
dous task is symbolized by the view (right) of the dest 
tion of the great port of Sevastopol and by the great Dri 
per Dam (left), on the top of which workers have alre 
constructed temporary bridges linking both parts of 
city of Zaporozhye. Above, from left to right: Resto 
the interior of the Admiralty Building, one of Leningrad 
many architectural treasures; laying roofs on the houses 
Sevastopol; rebuilding the walls of a structure in Kalinit 
Bottom, left to right: New houses for the village of Golikow 
Moscow Region, which was razed by the Germans; you 
sters of Leningrad make minor repairs; June 17, 19 

the first tractor rolls off the conveyor at heroic Stalingr 
assembling looms at the Andreyev Flax Mills, in Smolens 
(All photos, except village of Golikovo, courtesy Natio 

Council American-Soviet Friendship) 
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Union must “take advantage of the 
vast destruction.” By this it was meant 
that in the war-ravaged areas there was 
an imposed freedom to build completely 


unhampered by considerations of 
historically evolved physical conditions. 

Thus, many villages poorly located 
from the point of view of health, ad- 
minfstration or production need not 
necessarily be restored over their ashes 
but could and should be located more 
advantageously through scientific re- 
gional planning. Similarly the restora- 
tion of Soviet villages can be based on 
Soviet planning criteria rather than 
on mere repetition of the old village 
form. The cultural growth of the col- 
lective farm village demands that the 
architectural standards be raised. 

The new Soviet village must find ex- 
pression in a new community plan. It 
must not extend in a line along the 
highway, which has become a_ busy 
automobile traffic artery disturbing the 
functions and threatening the safety 
of the rural community. The collective 
farm village requires an arrangement 
whereby its farmsteads ate grouped 
around a civic center easily accessible 
from each farmer’s house thus facilitat- 
ing the participation of each member 
in the activities of the community, 
rather than the old linear form which 
encouraged isolation from community 
activities. 

It is proposed, therefore, not to re- 
store the collective farms along the 
highways, if at all possible, but build 
them off the highway on the cul-de- 
sac principle.* Indiscriminate choice of 
community or farmstead sites is no 
longer permissible. Sound technical and 
hygienic principles must be followed in 
the selection of sites to protect the health 
of the community and its property. Low 
flatlands supporting swamps must be 
avoided. The site must be such that 
proper drainage is possible and there 
must be an available and ample supply 
of pure water well protected from con- 
tamination by the community or 
neighboring communities. Roads should 
follow the contours of the site, thus 
improving perspective and enhancing 
the beauty of the community. Street 
intersections may be utilized for the 
location of community wells, sur- 
rounded by grass and shrubs and 
equipped with park furniture where 
the farmers, particularly the youth, 
may gather for group activities. 

The new focal point of the village 
must be an adequate civic center which 
may consist of two parts. The first 


* Dead-end prohibiting through traffic, 
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Fig. 2. Schematic sketch of new farmhouse 
plan. 1) Living quarters, 2) Kitchen, 3) Ani- 
mal quarters, 4) Compost. 


is composed of the public and cultural 
institutions: the Selsoviet (village So- 
viet or council), business administra- 
tion of the collective farm, school and 
kindergarten, cooperative store, post of- 
fice, library, auditorium and the health 
center (hospital and clinic). The 
second contains the buildings serving 
the production of the collective farm 
village: the dairy, poultry farm, barns 
and stables, flour mill, silos, granaries 
and other store houses, garage for the 
farm machinery, repair shop, etc. 

The two groups of buildings so ar- 
ranged as not to interfere with one an- 
other, may be close together forming a 
considerable group of buildings and 
the architecural center of the village. 
These buildings may be constructed of 
materials other than those used for the 
individual farmhouses and thereby pro- 
vide a relieving contrast like that 
offered by the architecture of the 
church in the old village. 

Although modern facilities may not 
be provided at this time, or for some 
time to come, the plan of the new vil- 
lage must foresee the day when the 
growing prosperity of the USSR will 
result in greater material wealth, 
leisure and culture for the Soviet rural 
communities. Inevitably there will 
arise the need for those amenities now 
enjoyed only in the metropolis. The 
planner must foresee the time when 
central water supply, modern sewage 
disposal, electrical appliances of many 
kinds, private cars and telephone will 
become part of the general standard 
of living and his plans must make 
their inclusion and use possible and 
easy. 


New Plan of the Farmstead 


An important problem in the restora- 
tion of the devastated agricultural com- 
munities is the development of a more 
efficient plan for the individual farm- 
stead in the collective farm village. 

The present village home is, es- 


sentially, a peasarit hut. Its primitive- 
ness reflects the practically unchanged 
way of life of the Russian peasant 
throughout centuries prior to the revo- 
lution. In the years 1905-1917 some 
innovations in farmhouse planning and 
design appeared. They consisted mainly 
of imitations of city buildings and were 
introduced by the developing kulak 
class—the rich farmer employing farm 
labor—who tried to imitate the mer- 
chant and the petty official in the near- 
by town. Unfortunately, without the 
guiding hand of the Soviet architect, 
this imitative trend continued during 
the decade preceding the war. Expres- 
sion of the special needs of collective 
farm life and work through the col- 
lective farmer’s home awaited the 
Soviet architects’ planning skill. 

The farmer’s home is closely con- 
nected with some of his daily activities 
and must be planned as an organic 
part of his individual farm. The aver- 
age collective farm family of five 
people owns a cow, a few sheep and 
goats, ten to fifteen fowl, an apiary, a 
rabbit warren, a small pasture, a small 
berry and fruit orchard, a vegetable 
garden and a flower garden. 

It is imperative that the plan of the 
individual farmhouse provide for the 
utmost proximity between the house or 
dwelling proper, the individually 
owned animals and the farm grounds 
in order to reduce to a minimum the 
radius of circulation in managing the 
farmstead. This is doubly important 
in the middle belt of the USSR where 
the winter is severe and long, The 
plan must, however, insure proper 
sanitary conditions despite the prox- 
imity of the animals. 

The schematic sketch, Fig. 2, was 
published in a Soviet architectural 
journal as a guide to planners of farm- 
houses. Though still under one roof, 
the farmer’s living quarters are com- 
pletely separated from the animals. 
The kitchen is so placed that it may 
be conveniently used for the care of 
the animals as well as for the prepara- 
tion and serving of food for the family. 
The passage between the kitchen and 
the animal quarters, it is pointed out, 
must be as short as possible to avoid 
an unnecessarily long haul of the large 
quantities of animal food from the 
kitchen. The animal stalls are so ar- 
ranged that the ‘passage from the 
kitchen ends at the clean isle of the 
barn, along which the animals are fed. 

Finding a satisfactory oven for the 
farmhouse is still a problem that 
seemingly defies solution. The oven is 
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Fig. 3. Terayeva Sloboda, prewar plan. 


an important unit of the farmhouse. 
It is used for cooking large quantities 
of food for the family and the live- 
stock, for baking the family’s bread— 
the chief item of diet—and for heating 
in winter. The Russian oven, which 
has served as such a universal contrap- 
tion, is most inefficient and is a poor 
heater. Technological research is now 
seeking an improved substitute. 


Terayeva Sloboda Kolkhoz 
The USSR Academy of Architec- 


ture, through a special research in- 
stitute, has undertaken to plan the res- 
toration of a number of collective farm 
villages as a demonstration of the ap- 
proach to this problem for Soviet 
architects for whom this is a com- 
paratively new field. 

One such village is the Terayeva 
Sloboda collective farm. It is located 
on the gently rolling plains along the 
Volokolamsk-Klin Highway. To the 
east is a group of small lakes behind 
which stands.an old monastery. A 
small river flows through the village. 

Like the old Russian villages de- 
scribed above, this one extended for a 
mile along both sides of the highway 
(see Fig. 3.) In appearance it was 
drab and monotonous. Before the war 
Terayeva Sloboda had a population of 
750. The restoration plan anticipates a 
population of 1,500 to 2,000, an in- 
crease demanded by the requirements 
of a new regional plan of which the 
village is a component part. 

The new village plan (see Fig. 4) 
diverts part of the highway from the 
village site and extends its reconstruc- 
tion and new development northward, 
away from the highway, and on both 
sides of the river. The new part of 
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the village is closed to through traffic. 
The roads at the top of the new plan 
and in the lower right hand corner 
lead to the fields and pastures of the 
collective farm and to one of the lakes. 

The wide street and plaza at the 
center of the plan, near the river, form 
the site of the civic center. The col- 
lective farm buildings are shown in the 
lower right hand corner close to the 
government market place, which is de- 
signed to serve a number of nearby 
smaller collectives as well. Notice the 
village streets laid out to follow the 
contours of the site, and the green is- 
lands at the street intersections. 


Problems of Reconstruction 


With the happy return of the Red 
Army, collective farmers who were hid- 
ing in nearby forests during the oc- 
cupation returned to their “homes” 
and started Soviet life over again 
among the ruins. 

Return to the site of the former 
home was motivated by more than 


affection. Some of the materials could 
be salvaged from the: debris and used 
again. The foundations, for example, 
or the cellar, and often even parts of 
the walls, were usable. These are im- 
portant factors to a farmer who has 
to perform most of the work of recon- 
struction himself and to whom every- 
thing that can be saved is that much 
labor and time gained for more produc- 
tive investment. 


Of course, this means a return to 
the old form of the village in many 
cases, but in the present stage of 
emergency when countless thousands of 
families still live in caves and ruined 
hovels this is of a secondary concern. 
Where the hand of Soviet technology 
may not reach in time to influence the 
form of restoration it will do so in 
the future under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. Where it does manage 
to intervene before the die of the 
restored community is cast, it will help 
to improve its shape a good deal. But 
fortunate is the collective farm which 
is able to build its new village from 
carefully prepared blueprints. 


Most of the reconstruction in the 
villages during the present emergency 
must be performed by the collective 
farmers themselves. Furthermore, 
conditions of the building industry 
and the country’s transportation facili- 
ties in the liberated areas prevent the 
shipment of building materials to most 
of the villages. Hence the collective 
farmers have to make use of what 
building materials they can find in their 
localities. 

A number of technical research in- 
stitutes are investigating various old 
construction methods and simple build- 
ing materials which are abundant in 
the devastated areas. The interesting 


(Continued on page 33) 


Fig. 4. Terayeva Sloboda, plan of restoration. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


by DEANA LEVIN 


How Soviet children spend 
their time after school 


The writer was a teacher for several 
years at the former Anglo-American 
School in Moscow. This was a typical 
Soviet school, with the same curriculum, 
syllabuses and textbooks as in other 
schools but established for English- 
speaking children. Many of the extra- 
curricular activities which Miss Levin 
describes were, of course, continued dur- 
ing the war. But Soviet children also en- 
gaged in many others directly connected 
with the war effort, like collecting paper 
and scrap metal; help with housework 
so that mothers could replace their sol- 
dier husbands at the office, factory or in 
the fields; visiting hospitals to entertain 
the wounded and write letters for them, 
and numerous other activities. 


HE regular school lesson gives 

academic knowledge which is con- 
sidered essential to the child, and every 
child is expected to attend all lessons, 
irrespective of his or her personal tastes 
or preferences. There are many chil- 
dren, however, who have definite 
preferences for certain subjects and 
wish to study them further. For this 
purpose every Soviet school has a wide 
variety of circles and groups which go 
on after school hours and which any 
child who wishes may join. 

Different circles often combine for 
special occasions such as May 1 or 
November 7, New Year’s Eve, or the 
party at the end of the school year. On 
such occasions the drama circle usually 
produces a play, costumes and scenery 
are designed by the art group, and the 
lighting effects are produced by the 
young scientists, who are nothing if not 
practical. There are always musical 
items by the choir and often by the 
school orchestra. 

In our school we had a very active 
artists’ brigade of about ten people 
who did the decorations for many of 
our plays and also helped to decorate 
the school on special holidays. 

Another interesting circle was the 
“Young Naturalists,” which numbered 
about twenty. In addition to various 
aquariums, mice, and guinea-pigs, which 
are tended very carefully, and whose 
development was recorded very accu- 
rately, part of these youngsters were 
attached to the Zoo and some others 
to the Botanical Gardens. At the Zoo 
they helped to look after certain ani- 
mals and worked with the scientists 
who did research work there, making 
observations on the habits of such in- 
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teresting creatures as monkeys, apes and 
bears. Those interested in botany were 
active assistants in the Botanical 
Gardens. 

For those children who are expert 
technicians and constructors and for 
whom the school circle may not be ade- 
quate, there is the district technical 
center. Here there are well-equipped 
rooms where young engineers may revel 
to their heart’s content. Constructors 
may make real wireless sets, model 
boats, aeroplanes, or locomotives, all of 
which can be made to work. Canoes 
and other light craft are made and are 
often used for a summer holiday on one 
of the rivers not far from Moscow. 

Registration for circles at the techni- 
cal center is taken through the schools, 
the oniy requirement being a note that 
the applicant is a good student. This 
means the school is able to control the 
activities of the children and insure 
their not being overloaded, and the 
necessity for a recommendation is an 
added incentive to good study. 

Each district also has its art and 
music schools and here children are also 
accepted through the schools, after 
Passing a test to see if they have any 
ability in art or music. There is also a 
sports center where those interested in 
gymnastics, sports or acrobatics may 
join numerous circles. 

The aim of every child in Moscow is 
to belong to some circle in the Central 
House of Pioneers, or, as it is other- 
wise called, the Palace of Pioneers. It 
is also a privilege to receive a free 
ticket to its theater, library and reading 
room. This palace, being of a limited 
size, can only accommodate a limited 
number at a time of the thousands of 
children in Moscow, so that a pass to it 
is something to strive for. Only 
Pioneers with a high level of attain- 
ment or a good record of social work 
are given such passes. 

The Palace of Pioneers is a veritable 
dream palace for children. From the 
outside it looks like some medieval 
castle, with its grey walls and turrets, 
but inside it is the last word in 
modernity and is equipped to provide 
satisfaction for almost any desire or 
dream a child might have, from arts, 
drama, literature, photography and 
film-making, to engineering, and 


Youngsters in the different Palaces of 
Pioneers. Reading upward: Playing games 
in Lvov; examining completed model 
airplane in Kuibyshev; fairy tale hour, 
Leningrad; young naturalists’ circle, Lvov. 
Top: Leningrad youngsters who took 
part in raising funds for tanks. 
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scientific research. There is also a 
real theater where a company presents 
plays and where entertainments are 
also given by the children themselves. 
Here, also, the heroes of the Soviet 
Union in aviation and exploration, and 
the best writers, poets, artists, and 
musicians come to speak, read, or play 
to the children and to inspire them 
with a love for the best in everything. 
Our school choir was invited on one 
occasion to take part in an international 
evening which was being held in the 
theater of the Pioneer Palace. We were 
asked to give some English and Ameri- 
can folk songs and our singing mistress 
prepared very carefully for the per- 
formance. 
In the theater the few isolated adults 
looked completely out of place in the 
audience of children who sat expectant- 
ly in their places. Suddenly, amid a 
fanfare of trumpets, the performers 
marched in from the back of the audi- 
torium and took their places on the 
stage. Ukrainian, Jewish, German, 
Polish, Gypsy, Assyrian, and many 
other nationalities were represented. 
The master of ceremonies was a sturdy, 
lovely girl of about nine or ten years of 
age, with two black plaits over her 
shoulders and a red silk tie around her 
neck, who announced each item without 
the slightest sign of self-consciousness. 


I was entranced by the dancing of 
some of the national groups, especially 
the Ukrainian and the Gypsy. A small 
virtuoso of ten years played exquisitely 
on the violin, and a young Jewish girl 
recited a poem so dramatically that even 
though the majority of those present 
could not understand the words she 
was heartily applauded. 

The children’s cinemas are always 
crowded with youngsters and provide 
such thrilling films as Treasure Island 
and Captain Grant’s Children, Tom 
Sawyer and A White Sail Looms. As 
children under fourteen are seldom al- 
lowed into the ordinary cinemas, and 
never permitted to attend evening per- 
formances, they naturally go to every 
picture shown in their own cinemas, 
where adults are not allowed unless 
accompanied by a child! At these 
cinemas the last performance is over by 
7:30 P.M. 

At frequent intervals the producers 
of children’s films give special show- 
ings to which children are invited for 
the purpose of discussing these films 
with them. It is found that criticism 


by the children is extremely sound and 
very helpful. 
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As a rule the children of our school 
went to the cinema on the fifth day of 
the week. They went collectively, 


which made it all the more interesting, 


as they could discuss the film after- 
wards at school. The teachers also 
made a point of seeing all the films 
with the children for the same reason. 

The radio provides very good pro- 
grams for children of all ages. There 
are two broadcasts a day: one for 
small children and the other for older 
ones. Through these broadcasts the 
children are introduced ‘to stories of 
all nations, such as Robin’ Hood, Br’er 
Rabbit, Andersen’s fairy tales, and 
others popular with children all over 
the world. The listeners are also 
told the lives and exploits of the 
heroes of the Soviet Union, such as 
Papanin and his three companions (not 
forgetting the dog!), flyers, border 
guards, the textile worker Vinogrado- 
va, Stakhanov, and countless others 
of every walk of life. Their biographies 
are told in a simple and interesting 
way calculated to inspire the hearers 
with a desire to do similar things. 

The children’s broadcasting commit- 
tee carries on a tremendous correspond- 
ence with its listeners from all corners 
of the Soviet Union, who send their 
poems, stories, and illustrations in great 
numbers. The programs are also in- 
fluenced by the children’s letters, be- 
cause the young listeners are always 
ready to answer an invitation to state 
their views and preferences in regard 
to the broadcasts. 


Social functions were very popular 
with our children, as with all children. 
One of the most enjoyable parties of 
the year was the masked ball on New 
Year’s Eve. A huge fir-tree stood in 
the middle of the hall, its star-crested 
top touching the ceiling and its glit- 
tering decorations illuminated by tiny 
colored lamps. 

The party began with songs and 
games and a general parade during 
which the best costumes were chosen 
by a committee of children. Then fol- 
lowed a visit from Grandfather Frost, 
dressed in the traditional costume of 
Santa Claus. Grandfather Frost 
asked riddles, told amusing stories, and, 
before leaving, gave a present to every- 
one in the room. 

When all the eatables had vanished, 
there was a program presented by the 
children themselves; and to finish up, 
dancing and mass games for as long 
as anyone wished, even up to midnight, 
on this special occasion, for the next 


day was the first day of the winter 
holidays. 

Another interesting way of spending 
an evening was an international camp 
fire, when children of different na- 
tionalities (not necessarily foreigners) 
would meet at one of the schools and, 
around the “fire” (made by electricity) , 
exchange stories and recitations, songs 
and dances in the friendly twilight 
glow. 

Pioneer troops often organized troop 
evenings, and here again, over a “camp 
fire’ topics of interest to the troop 
were discussed. I remember one in- 
teresting meeting at which the older 
children of fifteen discussed ‘“friend- 
ship”. The subject was discussed in 
its widest sense, as friendship between 
nations, between groups, and between 
individuals. The question of a friend- 
ship between two people, whether of 
the same or of different sexes, was 
gone into very carefully and the con- 
clusion was that if these two became 
exclusive and separated themselves from 
the collective, their friendship was not 
a true one, but harmful to them both. 
If, on the other hand, they remained 
interested and active in the group and 
used their friendship to increase their 
use to society, their friendship was a 
wholesome one. 

Another interesting point raised in 
the discussion was—how far is a pupil 
justified in “telling on” his or her 
companions. Several were strongly un- 
der the influence of the code of honor 
which says “Never tell tales.” There 
was a hot discussion on this point. 

Although so much has been written 
about the children’s theaters of Mos- 
cow I feel it is important to stress what 
a large part these theaters play in the 
lives of the younger generation. The 
children know all the actors and ac- 
tresses by name, they know the reper- 

toire of each theater and they see every 
play going, many of them several times. 


My class often went to the theater, 
both collectively and individually. The 
child elected to get the tickets and 
organize the collective visits would first 
ask for suggestions from the class as 
to which plays they wished to see. I 
attended many plays with children of 
different classes and had many discus- 
sions with them. I also got to know 
several of the workers in the theater. 
They were all good pedagogues, as 
well as being versed in the art of the 
theater, and their work among the chil- 
dren is one of the greatest educational 
factors in Moscow. 
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BURIAL AT DAWN 


HAT night it rained. The wind 
blew in wet, penetrating gusts and 
the tall poplars on the wooded left bank 
of the Don moaned dully and lingering- 
ly. Drenched to the skin and shivering, 
Lopakhin moved closer to the blissfully 
snoring Kopytovsky, and drew the hem 
of his heavy, water-logged greatcoat over 
his head. Through his sleep he could 
hear the rumbling of the thunder, which 
sounded peaceful and extraordinarily ge- 
nial in comparison with the artillery fire. 
At dawn the rain stopped. A heavy fog 
settled. Lopakhin was plunged in an un- 
easy, restless sleep, but he was soon wak- 
ened. The sergeant major roused the 
men. 

“We must bury the lieutenant prop- 
erly,” he said in a voice hoarse with 
coughing, “and get going. There’s no 
point to our sticking in the mud here.” 

Lopakhin and a Red Army man by the 
name of Maiboroda dug the grave in 
the field under a wild apple tree with 
drooping, raindrop-spangled leaves. When 
they had removed the first layer of earth 
Maiboroda said: 

“Just look at the rain that came down 
all night, and yet the ground’s not wet 
even six inches down.” 

“Yes,” said Lopakhin. 

And they did not exchange another 
word until they had finished the job. 
Maiboroda tossed the last shovelful of 
earth out of the finished grave. He wiped 
his perspiring forehead with the palm of 
his hand and sighed. 

“Well, and so we’ve dug our lieuten- 
ant his last trench... .” 

“Yes,” said Lopakhin again. 

“Shall we have a smoke now?” he 
asked. 

Lopakhin shook his head. His yellow 
face, creased with sleeplessness, suddenly 
contorted and he turned aside. But quick- 
ly pulling himself together, he said in a 
firm voice: 

“T’ll go report to the sergeant, and 
you—you have a smoke meanwhile.” 


The sergeant liked to talk. Lopakhin 
knew it, and he feared above all that 
empty and unnecessary trite words would 
ring out blasphemously over the lieu- 
tenant’s grave, grating on the ears. He 
gazed with apprehension and uneasiness 
at the elderly, red-moustached, puffy- 
eyed face of the sergeant major and let 
his gaze wander to the lieutenant’s straps 
and worn map case, which the sergeant 
major was carefully holding to his chest 
with his left hand. 

Only yesterday, he, Lopakhin, had 
drunk vodka in the lieutenant’s trench. 
Only a few hours ago that map case with 
the sweat-stained straps and belt had 
lain close to the warm, well-knit body of 
the lieutenant. And now this body was 
lying motionless and somehow foreshort- 
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by MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOYV 


Excerpts from a novel in preparation, “They Fought for Their 
Country,” by the author of the well-known novel “The Silent Don” 


ened by death at the edge of the grave. 
Lieutenant Goloshchokov was lying dead, 
wrapped in a blood-stained ground sheet, 
and the raindrops did not evaporate or 
spread on his pale face. And now the 
last moments of farewell were drawing 
oe 

Lopakhin started when the sergeant 
major began to talk in a hoarse, low 
voice: 

“Fellow servicemen, my sons, soldiers! 
We are burying our lieutenant... . He 
was also from the Ukraine, only he came 
from a neighboring region to mine, from 
the Dniepropetrovsk Region. He left an 
old mother, a wife and three little kids 
back there in the Ukraine, that I know 
for a fact.... He was a good command- 
er and comrade, but you know that 
yourselves, and that’s not what I want to 
speak about now. ... I want to say near 
this dear grave... .” 

Poprishchenko fell silent, groping for 
the words he needed. Then in a voice 
that was different, miraculously grown 
stronger and permeated with a great in- 
ner strength, he continued: 

“Look at the heavy fog around us, 
sons! Do you see? In just such a fog 
black sorrow hangs over the people who 
have remained under the Germans over 
there in our Ukraine and in the other 
places! This sorrow haunts people even 
in their sleep, and in the daytime they 
can’t see the white light of day for it. 
... That’s something we have to remem- 
ber all the time; right now, when we're 
burying our comrade, and later, when 
maybe an accordion will be playing near 
us at some bivouac or other. And we 
shall remember always! 

“We've been heading east, but our 
eyes were fixed on the west. Let’s keep 
looking that way until by our hands, the 
very last German is stretched out on our 
soil! We’ve retreated, sons, but we've 
fought as we should. Just look how 
many of us have remained—one, two, 
and the count’s done. .. . We needn’t be 
ashamed of looking honest people straight 
in the eye. But that doesn’t make it any 
easier! It’s still too early for us to raise 
our eyes from the ground to the hills. 
Too early to raise them! 

“What I want is that we shouldn’t be 
ashamed to look our dead comrade lieu- 
tenant’s fatherless children in the eyes, 
that we shouldn’t be ashamed of looking 
his mother and wife in the eyes, and that 
we should be able to tell them honestly 
when we meet: ‘We’re on our way to 
finish what we began together with your 
son and father, the thing that he—this 
man who was so dear to you—gave his 
life for at the Don. We’re on our way to 
finish the Germans!’ 

“They let us have it good and proper. 
But I’m the oldest among you and an 
old soldier—it’s the fourth war I’m see- 
ing through, God be praised—and I 


know that new meat will always grow 
again around a living bone. And we'll 
grow again too! Our regiment will be 
reinforced with new men, and soon we'll 
be going down the beaten trail again, 
back, towards the sunset. We'll go with a 
heavy tread .. . with a tread so heavy 
that the ground will tremble under the 
feet of the Germans!” 


Getting down on one knee, with diff- 
culty, like an eld man, the sergeant 
major leaned over the lieutenant’s body 
and, so softly that the agitated Lopakhin 
scarcely heard him, said: 

“Maybe you, too, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant, will hear our tread. . . . Maybe the 
breeze from the Ukraine will be wafted 
to your grave, too... .” 

Two men jumped into the open grave 
and tenderly took the lieutenant’s stiff 
body in their arms. Without rising from 
his knee, the sergeant major tossed a 
handful of the sandy soil into the grave 
and raised his hand. 

The little sand mound rose over the 
grave quickly, the echo of the three rifle 
salutes died away and then was caught 
up and continued with tenfold force and 
wrath by the booming of a howitzer bat- 
tery not far away. 

Never before had Lopakhin felt so 
miserable and heavy at heart. In search 
of solitude, he wandered off into the 
woods and stretched out under a bush. 
Kopytovsky and another Red Army man 
strolled.past. Lopakhin could hear Kopy- 
tovsky’s voice stuttering with admiration 
and envy. 

“. . . brand new division came here 
just a little while ago. Did you see what 
the fellows are like? The pants they 
wear, the tunics, the coats—everything 
just so, everything spic and span! All 
dressed up, those lads, like bridegrooms! 

“And I took a look at myself—Holy 
Father! You’d think I’d been to a dog’s 
wedding, and twenty dogs had been tear- 
ing me to pieces! One pants leg ripped 
in three places; the exposure’s absolutely 
indecent, and nothing to sew it up with; 
all my thread’s gone. The back of my 
tunic’s all rotten with sweat, shredding 
into ribbons and looking like a net. As 
for my footwear, it’s not even worth 
mentioning; the left boot’s gaping and 
you can’t tell what it’s asking for, a tele- 
phone wire to tie up the sole or real 
repairs. ... 

“And the way they eat! Just as if they 
were in a sanatorium! They catch fish 
stunned by bombs in the Don. Before my 
very eyes they filled a mess tin with a 
carp big enough to make you shout! 
They live as if they were in a summer 
resort. That way, of course you can fight 
all right. But if they’d just been in a fuss 
like the one we were in yesterday, those 
bridegrooms would have wilted soon 
enough.” 
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Lopakhin lay on his stomach, his el- 
bows digging into the soft ground. He 
was thinking wearily that the remnants 
of the regiment would be withdrawn to 
the rear to be reformed or sent to aug- 
ment some new unit. Most likely they 
would have to say goodbye to the front 
for a long while, and this at a time when 
the Germans were pressing so hellishly 
towards the Volga and every man at the 
front was precious. 

He pictured himself with a kit over 
his shoulder, despondently wandering 
somewhere into the unknown rear. Then 
his imagination told him all the rest; 
humdrum life in a provincial town de- 
prived of the alarms and joys of active 
service, boredom of a man in the re- 
serves, drilling outside the town in the 
sun-scorched steppes, rifle practice with 
wooden dummy tanks as targets and the 
tedious insistence of some hard-boiled 
lieutenant who, because of long service, 
would regard even him, Piotr Lopakhin, 
who had already gone through fire and 
water, aS a young, flap-eared rookie. ... 

Lopakhin tossed his head indignantly 
and squirmed where he lay. No, damn 
it, such a quiet life was not for him! He 
preferred firing at real German tanks 
and not at silly dummies; he preferred 
going westward and not east, or if the 
worst came to the worst, to remain here 
a while, at the Don, before the new of- 
fensive. 

Besides, what was there to hold him 
in the unit where not a single one of his 
old comrades had remained? Streltsov 
was gone, and there was no telling where 
he would land after leaving the hospital. 
Just yesterday Zviagintsev, Lisichenko 
the cook, Kochetigov, Sergeant Nikiforov 
and Borzykh had all gone to their long, 
final rest. How many of his mates had 
remained lying forever on the broad ex- 
panses from Kharkov to the Don! They 
were lying on native soil, defiled by the 
enemy, voicelessly calling for revenge, 
while he, Lopakhin, would go to the rear 
to fire at plywood tanks and drill in 
things that he had long since learned on 
the field of battle. 

He jumped to his feet, brushed the 
sand from his knees and walked toward 
the old dugout where the sergeant major 
was billeted. 

“Tl ask to be left at the front. That’s 
settled. I won’t budge from here!” he de- 
cided, pushing his way through the dense 
briar bushes. 

He had gone about twenty paces when 
he suddenly heard the familiar voice of 
Streltsov. Utterly amazed and unable to 
believe his own ears, Lopakhin turned 
abruptly and emerged on a small clearing 
Where he saw Streltsov, with his back to 
him, and three Red Army men whom he 
did not know. 

“Nikolai!” cried Lopakhin, beside him- 
self with joy. 

"he Red Army men glanced expect- 
antly at Lopakhin, but Streltsov con- 
tinued, without turning, to talk in a loud 
voice, 

“Nikolai! Where’d you come from, 
you devil?” cried Lopakhin again in a 
voice tremulous with joy. 

" One of the Red Army men standing 

eside Streltsov touched him on the arm 
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And now the last 
moments of farewell 
were drawing near. 


Drawn by 
Fred Ellis 


and he turned. At once his face lit up 
with a warm bright smile and he has- 
tened to Lopakhin. 

“Where did you come from, pal?” 
shouted Lopakhin to him again, still some 
distance away. 

Smiling, Streltsov crossed the field 
swinging his long arms and striding with 
long, but not over-confident steps. 

They met near a recently dug trench 
and embraced warmly. Lopakhin saw 
Streltsov’s black eyes shining with joy, 
and choking with emotion he said: 

“You devil! Here I am bawling away 
at you at the top of my lungs and you 
keep mum. What’s up? Tell me, where'd 
you come from and how? How'd you 
happen to show up here?” 

Streltsov stared intently at Lopakhin’s 
moving lips with a fixed, seemingly froz- 
en smile. Finally, stuttering slightly and 
drawling in a way that was unusual for 
him, he said, “Petya! How glad I am— 
you simply can’t imagine! I’d already 
despaired of ever finding any of you... . 
There are so many m-m-men here.” 

“But where did you come from? They 
sent you off to the hospital, didn’t they?” 
exclaimed Lopakhin. 

“And suddenly I take a look—and 
there he is! Lopakhin. But where are the 
rest?” 

“What’s the matter with you, gone 
slightly deaf?” asked Lopakhin in aston- 
ishment. 

“T’ve been looking for the lot of you 
since yesterday evening. Went through 
all the units. I wanted to cross over to 
the other side, but an artillery captain 
told me everyone was being brought 
across from there.” said Streltsov, stut- 
tering even more, his black eyes shining. 

Still not realizing what had happened 
to his friend, Lopakhin burst out laugh- 
ing and thumped Streltsov on the shoul- 
ders. 

“Ekh, brother. You sure don’t hear 
what’s said to you! It’s just like that 
story with us: ‘How’ve you been, neigh- 
bor?’ ‘I’ve been to the market.’ ‘Are you 
deaf or something?’ ‘I bought a heifer!’ 
What’s the matter with you anyway, 
can’t you really hear what I’m saying?” 
asked Lopakhin in a much louder voice. 
“And you're talking so jerkily, stuttering. 
... Wait... is that the result of the 
shellshock ? Oh, so that’s it.” 

Lopakhin turned crimson with vexa- 


tion at himself, and with a keen ache in 
his heart looked closely into Streltsov’s 
changed, but still smiling face. The latter 
placed a trembling hand on Lopakhin’s 
shoulder, and stammered painfully. 

“Let’s sit down, Petya. It’s a job talk- 
ing to me. After that business with the 
bomb I can’t hear a thing. And now, you 
see, I’ve begun to stammer. You write, 
and I'll answer you.” 

He sat down near the trench, and took 
a greasy notebook and a pencil from his 
breast pocket. Lopakhin snatched the pen- 
cil from his hand and wrote quickly: 

“T take it you skipped the hospital?” 

Streltsov looked over his shoulder and 
answered: 

“Well, what shall I say—walked off 
would be nearer the truth. I told the doc- 
tor that I was going as soon as I felt a 
bit better.” 

“What the hell for? You dope, you 
have to take treatments!” wrote Lo- 
pakhin, and bore down on the exclama- 
tion mark with such fury that his pencil 
point broke. 

Streltsov read what he had written and 
shrugged his shoulders in surprise. 

“What do you mean, what the hell! 
for? The blood stopped coming from my 
ears and the nausea was almost all gone. 
What would I be hanging around there 
for?” 

Gently he took the pencil from Lopak- 
hin’s hand, pulled out a penknife, sharp- 
ened the pencil and blew the shavings 
from his knees. 

“Besides, I simply couldn’t stay there. 
The regiment was in a spot. Not many 
of you were left . . . how could I stay 
away? Well, so I came. After all even a 
deaf man can fight side by side with his 
comrades, isn’t that so, Petya?” 

Pride for this man, love and admira- 
tion, filled Lopakhin’s heart. He wanted 
to throw his arms around Streltsov and 
kiss him, but a hot spasm suddenly con- 
tracted his throat. Ashamed of his tears, 
he turned aside and hastily reached for 
his tobacco pouch. 

Bowing his head low, he began to roll 
a cigarette. When it was almost done, a 
big bright tear dropped on the paper and 
the cigarette broke in his fingers. 

But he was a stubborn chap. From an 
old newspaper grimy at the folds, he tore 
off a new strip, carefully transferred the 
tobacco to it, and rolled a new cigarette. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


On Turkish Relations—Religion—Cooperatives 


Question: Why did the Soviet Union 
break its treaty with Turkey? L. H., 
Utica, N. Y 


Answer: The Soviet Union did not 
break its treaty with Turkey. The Soviet 
Union notified the Turkish Government 
that it intends to denounce the Soviet- 
Turkish Treaty and all the agreements 
appended thereto when this treaty expires 
on November 7, 1945, after having been 
in effect twenty years. 

On December 17, 1925, in Paris, the 
Soviet Union signed a treaty of friendship 
and neutrality with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, confirming the then existing very 
friendly relations with the newly estab- 
lished Turkish Republic. During the 
course of the struggle for independence 
of the new Turkish Republic, the Soviet 
Union gave it support and assistance. 

The treaty was originally signed for a 
three-year term subject to prolongation 
for one year, barring notice of abroga- 
tion given by either party six months 
prior to its expiration. The two countries 
concerned signed protocols prolonging the 
treaty, as well as additional agreements 
dealing with various problems, in 1929, 
1931 and 1935. On this last occasion 
Turkey and the USSR agreed to pro- 
long the treaty for ten years, to Novem- 
ber 7, 1945. It was further agreed that 
the treaty was to be prolonged for two 
years beyond 1945, unless either of the 
two contracting parties gave notice of 
desire to terminate the treaty six months 
prior to the date of expiration. 

It is strictly in line with this provision 
that People’s Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, V. M. Molotov, made the follow- 
ing statement on March 19, 1945, con- 
cerning the Soviet Union’s intentions 
regarding the existing treaty: 


The Soviet Government, while recog- 
nizing the value of the Soviet-Turkish 
Treaty of December 17, 1925, for the 
maintenance of friendly relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Turkey, 
nevertheless deems it necessary to note 
that owing to the profound changes which 
have taken place, especially during the 
second Werld War, this treaty no longer 
corresponds to the new situation and 
needs serious improvement. 


Needless to say, the present treaty will 
operate until the date of its expiration. 
Thereafter, in the interest of interna- 
tional peace and stability, Soviet-Turkish 
relations will be put on an even firmer 
basis, corresponding to the international 
changes arising out of the defeat of 
fascism and Nazism in Europe. What- 
ever new treaty is signed, will no doubt 
contribute to the stability of Europe and 
the Middle East. 
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Question: Of late we have heard 
many satisfactory reports concerning 
freedom of religion in the USSR—I am 
particularly interested in whether the 
Moslem minorities there also enjoy 
religious freedom. A Moslem Reader, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Answer: While it is true that the 
Moslem population in the USSR is de- 
cidedly a minority, there are republics 
and autonomous republics in which it is 
a majority. Of course their status as a 
majority or a minority has no bearing 
on the question of their equality and 
religious freedom. The Soviet Constitu- 
tion expressly guarantees full equality in 
the matter of freedom of conscience and 
religion, and the right of worship accord- 
ing to one’s particular religion. This is 
deeply appreciated by the Moslems who 
were especially persecuted by the old 
tsarist government. 

Large areas in the Caucasus and in 
Central Asia are predominantly Moslem. 
So are the Tatar and Baskhir auton- 
omous republics. The religious leader- 
ship of the Moslems in the USSR is 
mainly in Ufa, capital of the Bashkir 
Autonomous Republic. Other centers are 
Tashkent, capital of the Uzbek SSR; 
Baku, capital of the Azerbaidzhan SSR, 
and Buinaksk, in the Daghestan Auton- 
omous Republic. 

The Moslem clerical authorities pro- 
claimed this a holy war against fascism, 
and the Moslem church distinguished it- 
self in the performance of its patriotic 
duties, some of the Moslem clergy serv- 
ing at the front, and giving their lives. 


Question: I have heard that the co- 
operatives in the Soviet Union have been 
suppressed. Is this true? If not, how 
do they function? J. B., Bismarck, N. 
Dak. 


Answer: The cooperatives in the 
USSR, far from having been suppressed, 
are flourishing and are receiving utmost 
support and recognition from the Soviet 
Government. Indeed, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR re- 
cently awarded orders and citations to 
a group of the most responsible workers 
of the Consumers’ Cooperatives of the 
USSR, (Centrosoyuz) for the successful 
carrying out of the tasks of supplying the 
Red Army and the Red Navy during the 
war. Sidorov, the chairman, some of the 
vice-chairmen and a number of others 
received the coveted Order of Lenin. 

The Soviet cooperatives represent a 
great democratic movement in which al- 
most 38,000,000 people participate as 
full-fledged members. Recently an im- 
portant delegation of British cooperators 
paid a visit to the Soviet Union where 
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they especially studied the cooperative 
movement. This delegation consisted of 
members of the Central Board of the 
British cooperatives. 

They found that the Centrosoyuz had 
suffered enormous material losses as well 
as some loss of membership during the 
period of German occupation of large 
thickly populated areas. However, with 
the end of the war, cooperative member- 
ship is again on the increase. 

In the British delegations’ report they 
state that they found the cooperative 
movement entirely self-governed. Such 
government control as exists is limited 
wholly to general requirements concern- 
ing sanitary conditions, establisment of 
prices, standard weights, and the like. 

Membership in the cooperative societies 
is entirely voluntary and is open to both 
sexes from the age of sixteen years. 

Each local cooperative is in full con- 
trol of its business, which is conducted 
at open meetings of the membership. The 
membership elects the governing body. 
Where the membership is too numerous, 
or the area covered by the cooperative 
society is too large for business to be 
conducted by a general membership meet- 
ing, the membership elects a board of 
delegates to conduct the business of the 
society. Substitution of a delegate meet- 
ing for general meetings of members can 
be effected only by permission of the 
district society. 

The Board of the All-Union Coopera- 
tive Societies consists of eleven members. 
They are elected by a congress for a 
period of five years, which is the period 
between congresses. 

The cooperative societies function only 
in the rural districts and in the villages. 
In the cities retail distribution of goods 
is done through State shops and govern- 
ment controlled producing organizations. 

The cooperative movement maintained 
a whole chain of rest homes and sana- 
tariums, educational and training institu- 
tions for its own personnel. 

The report found that in view of the 
absence of private trade the cooperatives 
there, as distinguished from those in 
other countries, do not find it necessary 
to compete with private trade. But, 
they have found competition between co- 
operative shops and whole cooperative 
chains in the given area or republic a 
great stimulus to efficiency and savings 
for their members. Records in_ the 
matter of service, selection of goods and 
trading turnover have been set by many 
societies. ‘The results of competition 
are established on the basis of fulfill- 
ment and overfulfillment of an accepted 
plan of operations, and the societies 
showing the best record receive public 
recognition and the workers of the win- 
ning shop or chain receive awards. 
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The USSR in the Pacifie 


A review by HARRIET MOORE 


SOLUTION IN AsIA, by Owen Lattimore, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1945. 
214 pp. $2.00. 


Report From Rep Cuina, by Harrison 
Forman. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1945. 250 pp. $3.00. 


THE CHINESE LazBor Movement, by 
Nym Wales. John Day, New York, 
1945. 235 pp. $2.75. 


CHINA AMONG THE Powers, by David 
Nelson Rowe. Harcourt, Brace and 


Co., New York, 1945. 205 pp. $2.00. 


America’s Far EASTERN Poticy, by T. 
A. Bisson. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1945. 235 pp. $3.00. 


SECURITY IN THE PaciFic, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1945. 169 
pp. $2.50. 


HIS group of books, all published 

before V-E Day, have renewed in- 
terest today, for they illumine various 
facets of the complicated problem of secu- 
rity that faces the United Nations in the 
Pacific. With the exception of Solution 
in Asia, none of them devotes major 
attention to the Soviet Union. Yet it. is 
no longer possible to write an informed 
book about Asia without taking into ac- 
count the role of the Soviets there and 
consequently, in each, the index contains 
numerous references to Russia. This 
reviewer has read them with an eye to 
finding out the place assigned to the 
USSR by the authors, each of whom 
has made a serious and competent study 
in a special field. 

The only one of these books which 

deliberately sets itself the task of evaluat- 
ing the role of the Soviet Union in 
Asia is Owen Lattimore’s Solution in 
Asia. This lucid and stimulating little 
book deserves to become a must for all 
seriously interested in peace. Mr. Latti- 
more is not only one of the best informed 
Far Eastern experts, he is one who is 
close to the peoples of the countries 
involved. He speaks Mongol, Chinese 
and Russian—not to mention his mastery 
of “American” which adds such spice to 
this thoughtful book. He can with 
authority say what people in Sinkiang or 
Mongolia “think;” he has been there and 
talked to them. 
_ He is therefore able to do a unique 
Job of analyzing the problem of Asia 
from inside Asia and he knows that a 
large part of Asia is included in the 
Soviet Union. Accordingly he approaches 
the Soviet Union in the same straight- 
orward way that he discusses the United 
States or China, instead of treating it 
as an extraneous element uncomfortably 
intruding itself upon the scene in Asia. 

_Mr. Lattimore discusses the Soviet 
/nion geographically, politically, in- 
dustrially, Its own five Central Asian 

epublics, closely related to oriental 


Peoples outside its borders, have made ° 
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Marxism sound natural in the languages 
of Asia. Its new industries bring modern 
techniques and products close to the 
heart of Asia and may be expected to 
influence and assist in the industrializa- 
tion of China, for instance. The Soviet 
Union, he says, has a great “power of 
attraction” for its neighbors—second only 
to the power of attraction of the United 
States. To the people of Asia, he says: 

: the Soviet Union stands for 
strategic security, economic prosperity, 
technological progress, miraculous medi- 
cine, free education, equality of op- 
portunity, and democracy: a powerful 
combination. 

The fact that the Soviet Union also 
stands for democracy is not to be over- 
looked. It stands for democracy because 
it stands for all the other things. 


He cites Outer Mongolia as the out- 
standing example of Soviet policy. This 
he asserts “cannot be fairly called Red 
imperialism. It certainly establishes a 
standard with which other nations must 
compete if they wish to practice a policy 
of attraction in Asia. Russo-Mongol re- 
lations in Asia, like Russo-Czechoslovak 
relations in Europe, deserve careful and 
respectful study.” 

In his conclusions, Mr. Lattimore 
makes some very telling remarks, which 
are worth quoting: 


The usual discussion of Russia begins 
and ends with speculation about what 
Russia is going to do. By this kind of 
speculation we reveal that we still com- 
pletely misread the position of Russia. 
The question is not what Russia is going 
to do, but what we are going to do. 

We must therefore seize the ad- 
vantages of discussing all major world 
policy in common council with the Rus- 
sians and avoid isolating Russia, because 
it would actually isolate us more than the 
Russians. 


What happened at San Francisco il- 
lustrates this to perfection and let us 
hope that it will not be attempted again. 

Mr. Lattimore’s book is filled with 
ideas which may seem new to many and 
they provide a key to understanding 
events which are now unfolding in the 
Pacific. It is interesting to note that 
Trud, the Soviet Trade Union news- 
paper, has given Solution in Asia a long 
review and has quoted extensively from 
it. It must be a pleasure to the Russians 
to read an American book about Asia 
which recognizes the solid basis for 
Soviet prestige there, as well as the com- 
pelling reasons for Soviet concern over 
the future of Asia. 

Harrison Forman’s Report from Red 
China is an exciting and vivid account 
of his visit to the Chinese Communists. 
He has brought back fine photographs to 
show the ingenuity and spirit of the 
people of the Border Regions in carrying 
on their never-ending battle against the 
Japanese. He establishes once and for 
all that these Communists are Chinese 
in every respect and that they have not 
received aid from the USSR. 


In the five months I spent with the 


Chinese Communists I saw not the 
slightest tangible connection with Russia. 
There were no Russian supplies—no 
guns, planes or equipment. There were 
no Russian military or political advisers. 
The sole Russians in the Border Region 
were a surgeon who seemed to stay at the 
operating table about sixteen hours a day 
and two representatives of Tass News 
Agency who had come in under pass- 
ports duly visaed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


Their program, he found, suited their 
own needs and is not imported “ready 
made” from Russia. To students of 
China this is an old story but it is one 
that especially needs retelling today when 
rumors of “Russian inspired” groups all 
over Europe and Asia run_ wildfire 
through the reactionary American press. 

Just how the Russians did help the 
progressive movement in China in its 
early days is told in Nym Wales’ The 
Chinese Labor Movement. The initial 
idea of modern trade unionism was 
picked up by the Chinese who had been 
sent to France as a labor corps during 
the last war. By 1922, the trade union 
movement had taken root and was 
spreading rapidly. Soon after, Sun Yat- 
sen and the Kuomintang invited the Rus- 
sians to send advisers to help them build 
their new party and along with it the 
trade unions. Today the Chinese labor 
movement is seriously curtailed but it is 
clear that for the future it will be 
decisive in the development of a modern 
and strong China. 

This whole question of the future 
strength of China is discussed in detail in 
China Among the Powers. Dr. Rowe is 
one of the group at the Yale Institute 
of International Studies which has been 
analyzing the world in terms of stark 
power. Accordingly, Dr. Rowe assesses 
China’s chances of becoming a major 
military power in the immediate post- 
war period and concludes in the negative. 
His analysis of China is able and in- 
teresting, though one might reject most 
or all of the power-politics and geo- 
politics which seem inherent in the Yale 
school of thotght. 

However, Dr. Rowe’s discussion of 
the USSR in its relation to China is 
far less well-informed. He seems to have 
almost no concrete information about 
the Soviet Union or Chinese-Soviet rela- 
tions and consequently conjures up some 
strange border difficulties and suggests 
far-fetched solutions. As is usual among 
power-politicians, Dr. Rowe finds the 
only potential threat to peace after the 
war to come from Russia (or China, 
when and if she becomes strong). He 
suggests that to avert this danger, “ter- 
ritorial questions” with China should be 
solved, i.e. China should sell Outer 
Mongolia to the USSR. Dr. Rowe should 
read Mr. Lattimore’s section on Outer 
Mongolia in Solution in Asia to find out 
how fantastic this plan would sound to 
the Russians. But, however erroneous 
his conceptions of Soviet policies, Dr. 
Rowe’s final conclusions on the problem 
of security in. the Pacific seem sound. 
China’s role, he concludes, will depend 
on her internal strength, both economic 
and political, but for the immediate post- 
war period, security in the Pacific can 
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be assured only by cooperation between 
the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain. 

This reviewer regrets that Mr. 
Bisson’s scholarly book America’s Far 
Eastern Policy does not serve to docu- 
ment this point further. While he gives 
the historical background of American 
policy, his study concentrates on the 
decade between the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 and Pearl Harbor. 
During this period there was virtually 
no American-Soviet cooperation in the 
solution of the Far Eastern crisis. Mr. 
Bisson takes cognizance of this and de- 
clares that “Powerful elements in the 
American government, it was said, while 
deploring Japan’s excesses in China, did 
not wish to destroy her military power 
but rather to preserve it as a counter- 
weight against the Soviet Union.” 

But he does not, it seems to me, de- 
velop sufficiently the serious consequences 
of this fact, obvious though they may 
seem. In his own evaluation of events, 
Mr. Bisson concludes that “After the 
war there will be need for a broadly 
based American-Soviet cooperation on all 
issues affecting the Pacific Area.” It is 
therefore especially disappointing that he 
has not brought out more clearly the 
effect of the absence of such cooperation 
during the decade preceding the war. 
However, his study in other respects 
is extremely enlightening and valuable to 
an understanding of America’s position 
in the Far East. 

How important the Soviet Union is to 
the future of the Pacific is perhaps 
brought out most clearly in Security in 
the Pacific. This small volume is the 
report of the Ninth International Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions held in January, 1945. Containing 


speeches and summaries of the round- 
table discussions by important representa- 
tives from most of the countries of the 
Pacific, this gave in a sense a pre-view of 
San Francisco. 

The topics discussed included the fu- 
ture of Japan; economic recovery and 
progress; cultural and race relations; the 
future of dependent areas; and collective 
security. Although there is a Soviet 
Council of the I. P. R., no representative 
was present because of the war situation. 
Nevertheless, the importance of Russian 
attitudes and policies evidently was 
recognized in every discussion. Special 
note was taken of the effectiveness of 
Soviet measures to eradicate racial fric- 
tions, a most serious problem in the 
Pacific Area. 

One of the most interesting round- 
tables, in the light of present events, 
debated the “veto” power in the security 
organization. It is significant that the 
view of the USSR was already clear to 
the delegates at that time, and was thus 
summed up by one of them: 

In effect, the position of the USSR 
seemed to be (1) that in view of the 
power concentrations at the end of the 
war, the United Nations as such could 
not hope to coerce one of the major 
powers without resort to war; (2) that 
accordingly, the possibility of peace de- 
pends always on accord among all the 
major powers. If that disappears, action 
by the United Nations as such is neither 
practicable nor desirable. 

Although the discussion on various 
points indicated a lack of information 
regarding Soviet attitudes and policies, 
it is noteworthy that there was less 
tendency than has previously been the 
case at such meetings to treat the USSR 
as an enigma and a dangerous one at 
that. 


A Balkan Delusion 
A review by BOZHIDAR ALEKSANDER 


BALKAN BACKGROUND, by Bernard 
Newman, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1945. 360 pp. $2.50. 


HIS book is a record of the auth- 

or’s impressions of the Balkan peo- 
ples as he saw them in his travels. It 
contains some interesting details about 
the way the peasants live and much sym- 
pathy for their sufferings. Yet, this is 
not a travel book. Primarily, its purpose 
is to get to the fundamentals of the po- 
litical, national and economic questions 
which form the so-called Balkan prob- 
lem. The factual errors, however, make 
his conclusions misleading. 

The peasant is the central figure of 
Balkan history and his main problem is 
the economic depression in which he has 
been compelled to live. According to the 
author, the city dweller’s demand for 
cheap food has been the principal cause 
of peasant distress. He considers the in- 
dustrial worker an exploiter of the peas- 
ant equally with all other town people. 

To present labor and peasantry as be- 
longing to two groups with conflicting 
interests is to confuse the real issue. 
The antagonism between the town and 
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country is but another aspect of the old 
conflict resulting from the political and 
economic situation in the Balkans. Eco- 
nomic exploitation and political oppres- 
sion have contributed equally to the 
hostility of the peasant against the white- 
collar class. In addition, the depth of his 
animosity is not always directly related 
to the degree of poverty in which the 
peasant lives. Even in the rich parts of 
Croatia, there is a much greater enmity 
against the town than in the poorer sec- 
tions of Serbia. This is because Croatia 
was for centuries a feudal state with 
sharp social and economic conflicts, 
while Serbia, with no big estates, was 
patriarchal in her social structure, with 
an accepted obedience on the part of the 
peasant toward the established authority. 
But no matter what the peasant’s atti- 
tude toward the town, or what might 
have been his historical heritage in this 
respect, his future political and eco- 
nomic position will depend upon the 
elimination of all the reactionary forces 
in the new Balkans. This is exactly what 
Mr. Newman seems to overlook. 

As an Englishman, Mr. Newman has 
high regard for the institution of mon- 


archy. He is inclined to ignore the his- 
torical role the Balkan dynasties played 
in the past not only as an element of re- 
action. Also, by promoting megalomaniac 
nationalistic concepts and pursuing their 
dynastic interests they were an impor- 
tant factor in disrupting all attempts at 
unification of the Balkan nations. 

Mr. Newman advocates a Balkan 
Union and a progressive political and 
economic system. But he has a liking for 
the old rulers. In his new order, he re- 
serves a place for King Zog of Albania 
whose former country “will certainly 
need someone like him in the difficult 
post-war years.” According to the auth- 
or’s logic, this arch-corruptionist and 
leader of feudal landowners was not ex- 
ploiting the poor peasant. The exploiter 
was the bricklayer in Tirana, whose 
earnings were on a pre-starvation level, 
for he was clamoring for cheap food and 
rich King Zog was not! King Boris, un- 
der whose high auspices the Bulgarian 
peasant movement was suppressed in 
blood, and who ruled for twenty years as 
a dictator, is an “engineer and a quiet 
family man who was never involved in 
amorous scandals” and who “did what he 
thought was best for his country under 
avpallingly difficult circumstances.” In 
this way, Mr. Newman absolves all the 
other Balkan rulers of their bad deeds 
and would be glad to see some of them 
on the throne again. 

Much of the book is devoted to the 
problems of nationalities and _ religion. 
Speaking of the rising of the Serbian peo- 
ple against the Turks, the author says 
that “the French Revolution set in mo- 
tion a wave of ideas about liberty which 
re-echoed in the Serbian mountains.” 

The truth is that in 1804 the Serbian 
peasant, in complete isolation from the 
outside world, knew absolutely nothing 
about the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion. Consequently, there was no “re- 
echoing” in the mountains of Serbia. 
Serbian national consciousness awoke un- 
der the influence of historical forces: 
national heroic sagas and the Serbian 
Orthodox Church. Under Turkish dom- 
ination the Serbian Church insured a 
continuity of national life and formulated 
a teaching at once Christian and national. 
So at the time of the uprising against 
the Turks, the Serbs fought not for the 
establishment of a democracy in a free 
Serbia, but for the realization of what 
they called their historical mission: the 
rebuilding of the lost Empire and the 
liberation of Christians in the Balkans. 
These ideas strongly influenced _ the 
whole political thinking of the Serbian 
ruling class in the next century after 
the country was set free and formed the 
bases of their chauvinistic conceptions. 

Similarly, in each of the other Balkan 
countries, the Church was an autono- 
mous national institution and the main 
instrument of nationalism. Contrary to 
Mr. Newman’s statement, the Balkan 
peoples do not belong to the same Church 
nor was the Church in the past a unify- 
ing element. Indeed, the conflicts in the 
Balkans in the last century were 4 
partly religious wars. ; 

Equally erroneous is Mr. Newmans 
evaluation of recent Balkan history. He 
fails to grasp the significance and the 
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true nature of the popular movements 
in Eastern Europe. The disintegration 
of the whole political and administrative 
machinery in Yugoslavia as soon as the 
first German blow fell, and the collapse 
of the fascist set-up in Greece, clearly 
demonstrated the magnitude of the in- 
ner political and economic conflicts with- 
in these countries and the incompetence, 
the reactionary character and utter con- 


fusion of the classes in power. For the 


first time in Balkan history the struggle 
for freedom became also a fight for de- 
mocracy. For this reason, when the peo- 
ples themselves took over the task of 
fighting the invaders, they could not 
possibly accept the leadership of the for- 
mer ruling classes. Drazha Mikhailovich 
is one of the foremost representatives of 
this class) Thus, when Mr. Newman 
foresaw, in September 1944, a mass mo- 
bilization of the Serbian people behind the 
Chetniks, he was merely a victim of his 
own delusions about the “Balkan Back- 
ground.” 


The German 
Problem 
Review by PAUL GRUBER 


Civit Lire tN WarTIME GERMANY, The 
Story of the Home Front. By Max 
Seydewitz. The Viking Press, New 
York. $3.50 


HitLeR AND Bgyonp, 4 German Testa- 
ment. By Erich Koch-Weser. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.75 


vi. rides very quickly in these 
days, and the authors of books 
dealing with the causes and prospectives 
of the rise and fall of the Third Reich 
are doing a bit of tightrope walking. 
Sometimes the printer’s ink of their books 
has not. yet dried, and most of their 
fine predictions and conclusions are al- 
ready gone with the wind. 

Max Seydewitz, a former member of 
the Reichstag, one of the most dynamic 
figures of the German Labor movement 
(who split with the Social Democrats in 
1931 when he could no longer stand their 
policy of appeasement and compromise) 
is better equipped to deal with the Ger- 
man problem than many of his fellow 
writers. His book on the German home 
front during the war suffers nevertheless 
from the fact that he had to gather 
is material outside of Germany, and 
that from his Swedish point of ob- 
servation many things looked better (or 
Worse) than they were in reality. Still, 
his careful collection of figures, reports, 
symptoms etc., gives a good and probably 
‘asting picture of the slowly deteriorat- 
ing home front morale of Germany. Mr. 
eydewitz analyzes with knowledge and 
skill the reasons for the internal decay 
of the Nazi regime; he registers the vari- 
Ous oppositional trends; and he rightly 
States that old differences, party bounda- 
ties and programs have lost their sig- 
nificance. The main shortcoming is his 
too optimistic appraisal of the power of 
the oppositional groups in Germany. 
There can be no doubt about his good 
will, his keen understanding of the 
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One of the colorful paintings 
by Uzbek children in "Little 
People in a Big Country,” is- 
sued by the Oxford Universi- 
ty Press and winner of the 
Herald Tribune Spring prize. 
The brief commentary on the 
painting and on the young 
Soviet artists is interestingly 
written by Norma Cohn. 


blunders of the Weimar Republic and 
of the old Social Democratic Party, and 
his sound ideas about the necessity of 
the collaboration of all anti-Nazi and 
non-Nazi forces in order to undo the 
terrible guilt of the German people. But 
again his optimism harbors certain 
dangers. Mr. Seydewitz belongs to that 
category of political émigrés from Ger- 
many which is likely to play an important 
part in the building of a new democratic 
order. He will bring to his job a 
thorough knowledge of German history, 
a lifelong experience as a labor leader, 
and the cognizance of the supreme neces- 
sity of good friendly relations to all 
neighbor nations, especially the Slavs so 
often attacked and wronged by German 
imperialism. 

Dr. Koch-Weser, who died a short 
time ago in Brazil, was of a different 
kind than his fellow Reichstag member 
Seydewitz. He was a typical representa- 
tive of the halfhearted Weimar system, 
and the fact that the Nazis allowed him 
to visit Germany even after he had 
emigrated to South America, seems sufh- 
cient proof of his relative usefulness to 
them in spite of his democratic dreams 
and his emigration. 

Dr. Koch-Weser was one of the 
authors of the German constitution of 
1919 which was called the most dem- 
ocratic constitution of the world... 
and which proved so utterly unfit to 
prevent the reactionaries from using it 
for their profit. As a minister of various 
coalition governments, Koch-Weser bears 
a good deal of the responsibility for the 
policy of appeasement towards fascism 
and of violent attack against the 
democratic forces of Germany. 

His book is of little use both in its 
parts devoted to the description and in- 
terpretation of German history since the 
times of Napoleon, and in the chapters 
about Hitler’s ascent to power and the 
course to be followed by post-Nazi 
Germany. Especially this latter part is 
full of nice generalities about the neces- 
sity of eradicating Nazism, creating a 
democratic atmosphere and recognizing 
the fact that “the German has forfeited 
a leading position in world politics; he 
must be prepared to accept permanently 
an inferior position in military affairs.” 
One really wonders why this book had to 
be published. 


Two Russian 
Grammars 


Mopbern Russian. How to Read, Write 
and Speak It. By Nicholas N. Sergi- 
evsky. Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Co., New York, 1945. 286 pp. $2.75. 


Among the many weaknesses of this 
textbook is the poor arrangement and 
selection of material. The selection of 
the vocabulary is unfortunate and too 
much emphasis is placed on words rare- 
ly used. Furthermore, the translitera- 
tion, which itself can stand criticism, is 
presented in such manner that the stu- 
dent is practically obliged to learn two 
new alphabets. For the undisciplined 
student there will be a great temptation 
to avoid real serious work on the Rus- 
sian texts, for all of them are given 
in translation. Among the inaccuracies, 
the Russian word for Wednesday is 
omitted, and the Russian for Tuesday 
is presented as Wednesday. 


A Russtan REFERENCE GRAMMAR by 
Francis J. Whitfield. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. 


There are many confusing, misleading 
and useless things in this text. Just to 
mention a few: As far as pronunciation 
is concerned Mr. Whitfield insists that 
“K in komu” should be pronounced “H”. 
On page 18 the author gives a rule of 
his own invention when he states that 
the hard sign indicates, in the reformed 
orthography, that the preceding con- 
sonant is soft. 

In explaining cases, the author goes 
into very complicated dissertations, but 
fails to point out such very important 
rules as when, why and how to use “k” 
in dative case and “c” in the instru- 
mental case. 

The author’s choice of words is pe- 
culiar, containing many that have to do 
with the Tsarist regime and few that 
have to do with Soviet Russia today. 

The purpose of the book is not clear. 
First of all, there is .no vocabulary. 
Those who do not know enough Russian 
will not make head or tail of sentences 
and words they do not understand and 
which are difficult anyway. Those who 
do know Russian, do not need this very 
inadequate text. H. K. 
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Paul Muni, as Kulkov, and Marguerite Chap- 
man, as Lisa, in Columbia's 'Counter-Attack" 


SUSPENSE— 
SANS FRILLS 


CounTER-ATTACK. Screenplay by John 
Howard Lawson, adapted from the 
play of the same title by Janet and 
Philip Stevenson and based on the 
Russian play Pobyeda by Ilya Ver- 
shinin and Mikhail Ruderman. Di- 
rected by Zoltan Korda; cameraman, 
James Wong Howe; produced by Co- 
lumbia Pictures. 


SERIOUS attempt to present an 

incident of the war on the Eastern 
front without undue Hollywood flum- 
mery marks “Counter-Attack” as one of 
the better recent films. Credit for this 
must go to John Howard Lawson, whose 
script can best be described as mature; 
to Zoltan Korda, whose direction, es- 
pecially during the long, tense sequences 
underground, is clear and sensitive; to 
that ace cameraman, James Wong Howe, 
and to Paul Muni’s winning portrayal 
of Kulkov, the paratrooper who learns 
that psychology is more than a word— 
it can be a trying battle of wits. 

Briefly, it is the story of Red Army 
paratroopers sent behind the enemy lines 
to capture a German officer and secure 
information regarding the disposition of 
enemy forces. Without this intelligence, 
the success of an impending Soviet coun- 
ter-attack—for which a bridge is being 
constructed at night below the surface 
of a strategic river—is doubtful. Dur- 
ing a raid on the enemy headquarters, 
an explosion traps Kulkov and Lisa 
(Marguerite Chapman) in the cellar of 
the building with eight German soldiers. 

Kulkov suspects that one of the Nazis 
is an officer with the information that 
the Red Army requires. For hours that 
run into sleepless days he grills them, de- 
termined to make the officer reveal him- 
self. Finally, when he has nearly passed 
the point of endurance, he discovers a de- 
vice that works. 








Wall map of USSR 
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The suspense is profound. And it is 
to Korda’s credit that he achieves this 
without the usual trickery or noisy con- 
fusion. The story unfolds quietly, it 
runs off with a kind of steady, ruthless 
logic and dignity that builds up to an 
emotional climax—the rescue. 

I think issue can be taken with some 
of those critics who, despite general 
praise, declare the picture untimely. Au- 
dience reaction, a legitimate test of time- 
liness, was widespread and instantaneous 
on many of the points and episodes of 
the film. The arrogance of the Nazis: 
who first declared “We are prisoners of 
war and we expect to be treated as such” 
—this when the bestial treatment of 
Allied prisoners in Nazi camps is fresh 
in the memory of the audience—and 
then later offer to dig their captors out 
if Kulkov will surrender as prisoner 
of war. The audience responded again 
when Kulkov declines, declaring: “We 
know what you do to prisoners.” 

Then the culmination of that scene 
when the German coal miner comes to 
Kulkov’s aid and he is permitted to stand 
guard over the other Germans while 
Kulkov snatches a cat-nap. At the res- 
cue, Kulkov’s officer rebukingly de- 
clares, “You gave a Nazi a gun!” With- 
out replying, Kulkov opens the barrel 
and shows that it is unloaded. Then, 
turning to the miner, says quietly, 
“You'll have a chance to be trusted 
later; but not now.” 

That was timely, and the audience 
knew it was timely. 


OUR BOOKS 
IN MOSCOW 


by LYDIA EVSEYEVA 


HE Lenin Library, largest public 

library in Moscow with nearly ten 
million volumes a few years ago con- 
tinued to grow throughout the war years 
especially in the literature of our allies, 
America and England. 

In the vestibule of the library the 
Soviet reader of modern European and 
American literature is at once attracted 
to a large exhibition of books on every 
branch of science, art and criticism. 

I saw one old man in a velvet skull 
cap examining a large nionograph on the 
history of the opera, published in New 
York. Then he turned to Bohman’s and 
Dillon’s “The Librarian and the Teacher 
of Music” (Chicago, 1942). Nearby, a 
student asked to see H. C. Sprague’s 
monograph on Walt Whitman, “A list 
of manuscripts, books, portraits 
memorabilia of Walt Whitman,” and 
Mark Twain’s notes, “Mark Twain in 
Eruption, hitherto unpublished pages 
about men and events,” edited and 
with an introduction by B. DeVoto 
(New York and London, 1940). A young 
colleague was deep in George Stuart 
Gordon’s “Anglo-American Literary 
Relations” (Oxford, 1942). 

American literature has been popular 
in Russia for many years. Vissarion 
Belinsky, the eminent Russian critic and 
contemporary of Pushkin, once highly 


ay 








appraised the work of James Fenimore 
Cooper; Mark Twain is a favorite of 
Russian youth; Jack London, Theodore 
Dreiser and other American novelists 
have won enormous popularity. 

American scientific literature is also 
widely sought in the Soviet Union, and 
also American literary criticism, of 
which the Library received a good deal 
in 1944. / 

The librarian showed me lists of the 
Library’s latest acquisitions, among them 
numerous books on American literature 
and art. 

Soviet readers are very interested in 
anthologies of Negro literature and In- 
dian folklore, such as “The Negro 
Caravan,” selected and edited by Sterling 
A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, Ulysses Lee 
(N. Y. 1941) and R. H. Lowie’s 
“Studies in Plains Indian Folklore;” 
especially popular is Mark Van Doren’s 
anthology, “American Poets,” J. W. 
Beach’s “American Fiction 1920-1940” 
and Gassner’s “Twenty Best Plays of 
the Modern American Theatre,” are 
also new acquisitions. 

Among the exhibited reference books 
on American and world literature and 
art are Raddin’s “An Early New York 
Library of Fiction” and Bruncken’s 
“Subject Index to Poetry,” which are ap- 
preciated not only by the Soviet bibli- 
ographer but also by the literature critic. 

Many volumes on the theory and his- 
tory of art, literature, music and the 
cinema have also been acquired. These 
include such interesting monographs as 
Wallace Brockway’s and Herbert Wein- 
stock’s “The Opera, a history of its 
creation and performance; 1600-1941,” 
Newton’s “European Painting and Sculp- 
ture” and Cheney’s “Modern Art in 
America,” Rosten’s “Hollywood, _ the 
Movie Colony, the Movie Makers.” 

Of books on literary criticism, readers 
ask for Taylor’s “The Economic Novel 
in America” and are interested in Gove’s 
“The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fic- 
tion; a history of its criticism and a 
guide for its study, with an annotated 
check list of 215 imaginary voyages 
from 1700 to 1800.” Among the books 
recently acquired is Emery Neff’s “A 
Revolution in European Poetry, 1660- 
1900.” 

Among American fiction are Erskine 
Caldwell’s “Trouble in July” and a 
splendid illustrated edition of W. H. 
Hudson’s “Tales of the Pampas.” 
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HANDS ACROSS THE ELBE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Who, they ask, are these people who 


are talking about war with Russia? 
What do they want? Are they some 
of the same crowd who preferred Hit- 
ler to Russia, who have come out of 
their hiding and found their voices 
anew? Are they really the enemies of 
Communism, or democracy ? 

To hear them, you would think that 
they alone are defending the institution 
ot private property and our inalienable 
civil rights. The truth is they hated 
Roosevelt as much as they hate Stalin. 
Yet never was private enterprise so 
flourishing and never were civil rights 
sG secure as under that other G I of 
democracy who has gone on with the 
G I Army of the dead, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Who disseminates this constant 
stream of poisonous propaganda against 
Russia, which attempts to thake every 
eftort at self-security and self-preserva- 
tion on the part of the Russians seem 
an act of aggression against world 
peace? It would be simple to name 
them, but I do not have to. They name 
themselves when they slander our Ally. 

It is Russian policy to have friendly 
states around her borders. Who does 
not have that policy? Yet have you 
heard Russia questioning Britain’s con- 
cern for friendly states across the 
Channel? Have the Soviets remarked 
on what Britain has done in Portugal 
and Spain or Italy and Greece or any 
other area adjacent to her territory or 
to her colonial life line? Have you 
heard Russia say anything about our 
relations with Mexico or Central and 
South America or Canada, or even 
about our having bases in the Pacific? 


‘p 
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Outstanding military figures who spoke at the Madison Square Garden 
"Salute to Gl's of United Nations" included (above, left to right), Lt. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker, commander 20th Corps, U. S. Third Army; Maj. Gen. 
Ilya M. Saraev, military attache of the USSR; and Maj. Gen. H. F. N. 
Davidson, deputy comraander of the British Army Staff. Right: Lt. William 
Robertson, first American to make contact with the Red Army at Torgau, 
meets Soviet naval lieutenants Motrochov, Khomyakov and Zhukov 


The Soviet Union has taken a great 
and good part in building the edifice 
of the United Nations. In fact, you 
will remember that it was Russia 
which suggested that full employment 
for all nations should be one of the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations. Twice 
in nine months Russia has come to 
American shores and labored unstint- 
ingly with us all to build world se- 
curity and world peace upon the graves 
of the honored dead in this war against 
tyranny. 

Of course Russia will keep her pow- 
der dry after the war, and keep a lot 
of it, no doubt. Our G I’s who still 
live, and all the rest of us in America 
too, are grateful that Russia has not 
just started that policy, that it was 
their policy long before June, 1941. 
We, too, are going to keep our powder 
dry. But both we and they are doing 
so purely for defense against aggres- 
sion, and for no other reason. 

God forbid that we should ever have 
to fight another war, or that another 
war should come to curse the earth. 
However, if we are to retain the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the fervor of our old freedom, we 
must declare to the world that whoever 
enslaves another is our enemy, and that 
in one way or another we shall break 
the shackles of conquest once again. If 
we do not, this war shall not have 
been fully won, and the dead shall 
have died in vain. 

As we stand before the crosses of 
the dead, of those fine and fresh young 
spirits who died for a decent world, we 
know that the time has come for us to 
consecrate ourselves again to a full 


measure of freedom for the race of 
man, the four freedoms of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech and expression, freedom 
from fear, freedom from want, every- 
where in the world. 

Never were there more tragic days 
than these. Never were so many sac- 
rificed in war; never so much devas- 
tated earth; never such wreckage and 
ruin. Never have there been so many 
broken bodies and shattered spirits as 
lie in the wake of this terrible war. 

Yet when one lifts one’s eyes to the 
horizon, and sees the illimitable future 
which stretches ahead of us, one knows 
that never was there such reason for 
hope: hope for peace, hope for plenty, 
hope for happiness for so many, as 
there is today. The call in peace, as it 
was in war, is: Forward, conquer, 
live! Go out, you who in your hearts 
honor these G I’s of all nations, living 
and dead, and preach this doctrine of 
democracy and plenty. And add to your 
faith, works. Man is not only walking 
upright like a man again; he is running 
into his new world. 


FROM JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


From London, on a special mission 
for President Truman, Joseph E. Davies 
sent the following cable to the recent 
Madison Square Garden rally of the 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship: 


PLEASE EXTEND MY GREETINGS 
TO MY FELLOW AMERICANS WHO 
ARE JOINED IN AN EXPRESSION OF 
AMERICAN - SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. I 
REGRET EXCEEDINGLY MY _ IN- 
ABILITY TO BE PRESENT IN PROM- 
ISING CONTINUED UNITY AS EX- 
PRESSED IN THE SPIRIT OF THIS 
GREAT GATHERING WHICH IS 
SERVING THE CAUSE OF ENDUR- 
ING PEACE AMONG ALL FREEDOM 
LOVING PEOPLES. 
















































SOVIET DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 11) 


So much for the Supreme Soviet, 
which, after all, is at the top of Soviet 
democracy. But how is it below? 

To understand the operation of some 
of the more unusual aspects of Soviet 
democracy—elections and _ electoral 
practices aside—this correspondent, in 
any case, has had to recast his concept 
of democracy as a whole, from the 
point of view of its granted rights. 
The Russians understand democracy 
for example, as guaranteeing the right 
to work. 

Proceeding from this point of view 
the Russians attempt to exercise their 
democracy to create more work, to 
produce more, to improve the condi- 
tions of work. In time of war all this 
is directed toward the creation of a 
more powerful, more efficient, victo- 
rious war machine with which to de- 
stroy the enemies of democracy—theirs 
and ours. 

In the factories, which, along with 
the collective farms have become the 
basic social units of Soviet life, this 
aspect of Soviet democracy is expressed 
by meetings of workers, engineers, 
management, unions, to discuss pro- 
duction, at which measures necessary 
to improve output are debated, and at 
which all barriers to further indus- 
trial and social progress are discussed 
and then eliminated if possible. Since 
production is considered to serve the 
whole country and people, and since 
better conditions of work and life are 
inseparable from greater productivity 
and hence greater service to the coun- 
try, these problems are always ad- 
vanced to the fore and ways are sought 
to improve life even in wartime. 

That present conditions of life are 
difficult cannot be blamed on the Soviet 
government or system even by the most 
severe objective critics, but, of course, 
on the war. 

An interesting aspect of Soviet de- 
mocracy is the right granted by law— 
indeed a duty imposed by law—upon 
the trade unions to elect public con- 
trollers of stores and services. These 
controllers have the right to enter any 
store under their jurisdiction, examine 
prices, go into the quality of goods, 
deal with complaints and refer breaches 
of regulation to the courts. 

Soviet democracy is also expressed in 
meetings of collective farmers who 
govern their own community, create 
work plans, establish standards of pay, 
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do what they can to increase production 
to achieve greater income thus im- 
proving their own, and of course their 
country’s life. 

Soviet democracy is expressed in the 
army which, despite its severe dis- 
cipline, encourages soldiers’ and of- 
ficers’ meetings at which conditions are 
explained and tasks generally outlined 
so as to win soldiers’ understanding 
in battle against the enemy. I have seen 
such meetings repeatedly during trips 
out of Moscow last year. 

My friendly questioners in Amer- 
ica and Canada were troubled by one 
problem, essentially, in asking about 
Soviet democracy. ‘How can de- 
mocracy function under a one-party 
system ?” 

The Russians say frankly that their 
country is governed by the workers in 
alliance with the collective farmers. 
They admit that their democracy is a 
democracy of these two classes and the 
intellectuals. But in their elections any 
small group of citizens may nominate 
candidates, and even do so on the basis 
of whatever issues it pleases them, so 
long as these issues are within the 
framework of the above-described con- 
cept of democracy. In our countries 
we have non-partisan elections; in my 
own city of Toronto, to take but one 
example, where the people run for of- 
fice on the basis of their own record 
and not on the basis of the record of 
the party. 

Something of the same kind trans- 
pires in the operation of Soviet de- 
mocracy. Communists and non-com- 


munists alike are elected by secret bal- 
lot on the basis of their own individual 
record. 


There are many of these concepts. 
of democracy—and I have not gone in- 
to all of them by any means, nor even 
into the most important concepts— 
which do not enter into the accepted 
understanding of the term in our 
countries. But they are part of what 
their democracy means to the Russians. 
Nor do they look at their democracy 
as something complete and finite in 
itself. 


“Democracy is a historical phenom- 
enon,” wrote Sokolov in his article in 
Wear and the Working Class.. “One 
cannot speak of one unchangeable de- 
mocracy for all times and for all 
peoples. As is the case with every phe- 
nomenon in social life, democracy de- 
velops and goes forward. Present day 
democracy bears little resemblance to 
the democracy, say, of ancient Athens; 
and the present political system of 
Great Britain, for example, differs very 
much from the system which existed in 
that country in Cromwell’s time.” 

Sokolov draws some interesting con- 
clusions from his argument. “It would 
be quite hopeless,” he argues, “to de- 
mand that democracy should be built 
up in all countries of Europe on the 
British or American model. This 
would be a totally unwarranted at- 
tempt to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other peoples, an attempt to 
impose definite political canons upon 
them from the outside. Such an at- 
tempt would of course have no chance 
of success because it would contradict 
the very spirit of democracy, the in- 
disputable right of peoples ‘to create 
democratic institutions of their own 
choice.’ ” 


Whether democracy is of the Soviet 
type or the American type, the Rus- 
sians argue, it is still the same democ- 
racy in different stages of its de- 
velopment. Its implacable enemy is 
fascism. That is why they say the test 
of a true democrat is hatred of fascism 
and devotion to the task of rooting it 
out completely. They-say that all dem- 
ocrats—Russian, American, Polish, 
Canadian, British—can and must work 
together to this end. And in this work, 
the work of exterminating fascism, the 
definition of democracy is the same for 
all—the right to live freely and govern 
themselves. The more perfect the de- 
mocracy, the more rights it gives to the 
people to live well and as they wish 
to live. 
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SOVIET RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 21) 


discoveries of these institutes are given 


wide publicity among the returned 
farmers. They are well illustrated and 
described in simple, clear language. 

There is, for example, the house 
built of long supple twigs or branches 
interlaced to form a fairly strong 
vaulted structure. Over the twigs clay 
mortar is spread both on the inside and 
outside. A heavy coat of tar is then 
applied over the outside for waterproof- 
ing and. the temporary house is com- 
plete. It is not pretty, but it is light, 
dry, warm and spacious. It takes a few 
men but a few days to build it. It is 
something in which to begin life over 
again. 

The masonry vault and arch con- 
struction, a method used in the build- 
ing of churches, seems to have its 
masters in many rural communities. 
This skill is now revived in areas 
where stone is abundant. 

Successful experiments have been 
performed with gypsum, a material 
easily available in many of the dev- 
astated areas, and ways have been 
found to render it structurally sound 
and waterproof. It is now cast into 
large prefabricated sections used as 
wall, floor and roof slabs. 


THE DEAN REPORTS 
(Continued from page 14) 


“First of all I am convinced that the 
government in Warsaw is stable. It 
hasn’t the slightest chance of being up- 
set. Second, that the land reform policy 
is settled with no chance of being re- 
versed. Third, that agriculture hasn’t 
suffered by this policy. In regions where 
I travelled the land was well sown 
despite the fact that the battle passed 
here during February and land division 
came after that. 

“I am convinced that Poland will 
recover, although it was the most de- 
stroyed of any land in Europe. Its re- 
covery might be infinitely speeded by 
good contacts with America and Brit- 
ain. But even as it is now, Poland will 
go ahead. 

“Next, I am convinced that Poland’s 
future interests are closely tied up with 
the Soviet Union. This does not mean 
that Poland’s independence is affected. 
Nor does it mean that Poland’s desire 
for good relations with the western 
democracies is any less. It means that 
Poland’s prosperity and security lie in 
close friendship with the USSR.” 


The Dean also expressed his convic- 
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Special plans have been developed 
for the prefabrication of farmhouses 
with emphasis on simplicity in prefabri- 
cation and erection methods, economy 
of materials, soundness and speed of 
construction. Workers skilled in the 
methods of prefabricated construction 
are sent out to the provinces to set up 
prefabrication shops and teach the 
methods to the farmers. 

Pottery is an old craft mastered in 
most villages. The skill of potters is 
being applied now to the manufacture 
of clay bricks and blocks, paving tile, 
chimney flues and troughs for feeding 
animals. 

The collective farm community con- 
tains within its own organization many 
possibilities for the organized recon- 
struction of the destroyed Soviet vil- 
lage. With vigorous organization, 
initiative and some technical help the 
possibilities for raising rural construc- 
tion to a higher technical and architec- 
tural level are promising. There is no 
doubt that the end of the war and the 
return of village lads, many of whom 
have undergone good training in mili- 
tary engineering and construction, will 
speed and improve the restoration of 
the destroyed Soviet village. 


ON POLAND 


tion that Britain and America are the 
losers by any postponement of relations 
with Poland. He concluded his visit 
with an interview with President Bei- 
rut. The latter expressed a deep inter- 
est in the Polish nationals now living 
abroad. He said that Poland welcomes 
their return, but cannot use people who 
are anti-reform, anti-Soviet, pro-fascist. 
The Dean expressed hope that the pres- 
ent Warsaw government will be en- 
larged by some Poles from London and 
elsewhere who will fulfill these condi- 
tions. 

To a question as to whether he saw 
signs of disorder or civil strife, the 
Dean replied: 

“Not the slightest. I understand that 
in some isolated places gangster bands 
killed Jews. The minister of justice 
told me of this and added that there 
was proof that the killings were in- 
spired by the London Poles. However, 
I personally didn’t see these places, 
which weren’t many. 

“Everywhere I went the government 
seemed as stable and the population as 
well behaved as any in Europe,” 
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are like,” 


says John Hersey 


author of A Bell 
for Adano , about 


THESE ARE THE 


Russians 


By RICHARD E. 
LAUTERBACH 


Moscow correspondent 
for Time and Life 


“Lauterbach’s primary interest 
is in people,’’ writes Mr. 
Hersey in The Chicago Sun. 
“He carries the reader into 
Russia in a Red Army truck 
driving American Lend - Lease 
goods from Teheran, and the 
reader gets acquainted with 
drivers and guards... goes on 
a weekend with a Russian fam- 
ily in their country dacha... 

meets Shostakovich and Wanda 
Wassilewska and Marshal Bud- 
yenny at one of Molotov’s re- 
ceptions ... He gets as well ac- 
quainted as a foreigner ever will 
with Stalin; and sees a lot of 
Marshals Zhukov and Novikov. 
... The reader gets a fascinating 
look at the Soviet technique of 
war crime trials and execution 
in Kharkov at the judgment and 
hanging of some German male- 
factors . . . Lauterbach reports 
what he has seen and heard him- 
self . . . Not all writers about 
Russia are so scrupulous. _ 


“,..It is a book which ought 
to be widely read, for it gives 
Americans a sensible under- 
standing of the Russians, of 
how they feel, what they have 
been through, what they want; 
and such an understanding is 
desperately needed if Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and San Francisco and 
our hopes for the future are to 
mean anything.” 


At your bookstore * $3.00 
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RETURN FROM THE URALS 


(Continued from page 12) 


sorts of flowers but my wife once ad- 
mitted that she would swap them all, and 
gladly, for one dusty, half dead, Make- 
yevka acacia branch. We missed this 
place ... oh, how we missed it!” 

After a bit, he took up the thread of 
his story. 

“On the night of September 5, 1943, 
the news came over the radio that the 
Red Army had cleared the Germans out 
of Makeyevka. People started telephon- 
ing congratulations to one another. Even 
long distance—from plant to plant. 

“So once again I crossed half the 
country. But this time, by express. When 
we came to the Donbas I glued my nose 
to the window and didn’t budge. The 
train passed through Voroshilovgrad, 
Lisichansk, Yenakievo. The impression 
was shattering. All the stations were 
ruined. Yenakievo Station, alone, was 
more or less intact. 

“We passed some freight trains going 
north—all of them empty. Imagine— 
from the Donbas, from the coai country, 
where every mine and plant always 
dreamed of getting some extra flat cars— 
empty freight trains! 

“It was a wet December. I had intend- 
ed to get off at Temblianka Station, but 
it was too dirty. I was afraid I would 
get stuck in the mud somewhere. So I 
rode on to Stalino hoping to get trans- 
portation from there. 

“T’d been in that station lots of times, 
but when I got off I didn’t know in 
which direction to turn. There was just 
nothing left of that station at all—not a 
building, not a booth—just some piles of 
brick here and there, soaking under the 
rain. 

“In town, I located the Narkomcher- 
met* office and they gave me a car to take 
me into Makeyevka. 

“We got there around six in the after- 
noon. Not a soul in the streets. The 
buildings were grey; the place seemed 
aaa deserted, dark, and still, and 
or 

“We drove through the town—the 
Circus had been leveled, the finer build- 
ings had disappeared. I looked at the 
mill. There too, everything was dull, 
gloomy, lifeless, still, Over the open- 
hearths there would come from time to 
time a feeble red glow. 

“We drove to the mill’s housing de- 
velopment, to my cottage. The door was 
off its hinges—inside it was empty, the 
walls scarred and scaling—it was filthy, 
cold, desolate. I went outside and looked 
around. The neighboring houses were in 
ruins, too. I stood around, waiting. Per- 
haps someone would pass, perhaps I 
would hear some sound. No—nothing! 

“T decided to go to the main office. 
The lights were burning brightly in the 
corridors; a conference was in progress 
in the director’s office. I opened the door 
and walked in. 

“Our own Krotov was presiding—our 
director—and the department chiefs were 
all there. The director saw me. ‘Ah,’ he 
said, ‘here’s our own Ivan Grigorievich.’ 


*People’s Commissariat of Ferrous Metallurgy. 
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“We shook hands, smiling. There was 
a break. The men crowded around, shak- 
ing hands, welcoming me home, joking. 

“Only then, did it really hit me—I was 
home, back in Makeyevka! This was the 
same office to which I had been sum- 
moned that night on October 9, 1941. 
This was the same man who had told 
me “The plant is being evacuated to- 
night.’ Now he was smiling—an energetic 
chap, thirty-five or so. His eyes were 
shining. 

“Then he called the meeting to order 
and we got down to business. 

“One of the engineers, an old friend 
of mine, asked me to spend the night 
with him. And in the morning, as soon 
as it got light, I went to the plant. 

“Again it was drizzling; again I saw 
grey houses with crumbling walls and 
scaling paint. But my mood was different 
this time. 

“T sloshed through the ankle-deep mud. 
But I liked it. In the Urals, you know, 
the water drains off down the moun- 
tains; there’s practically no mud at all. 
And during the rainy months, our feet 
would long for the Donbas mud. When 
we lived in Makeyevka, we used to 
curse it every year, and we paved the 
main streets with asphalt. But that morn- 
ing I had no taste for asphalt. 

“In the shop they gathered around 
me. ‘Greetings, Ivan Grigorievich. So 
you’re alive after all. When the Germans 
were here they said in the paper that you 
had been killed.’ 

“Sure I’m alive, boys, what could have 
hurt me?’ 

““And you. look younger, no less.’ 

“And why not? In the Urals we get 
a 40 degree frost—the air is healthy. 
Not like here, rain and slush all winter 
home. . .. 

“And I’m telling them how ‘fine the 
Urals is, and all the time I’m loving 
everything about being home again—the 
rain, and the wind, and the torn metal 
strewn about just begging to be worked 
on, and the familiar faces around me— 
all of them Makeyevka steel men. 

“But they were changed—they looked 
depressed, shorter somehow, thin, old, 
bearded, toothless. 

“*Ah, Ivan Grigorievich,’ someone 
said, ‘We’re better now; we've conva- 
lesced a little during the last two months. 
You should have seen us when the Ger- 
mans were here. Bent in half, we were. 
And we actually tried to look like old 
men, so they wouldn’t drive us into 
Germany. We hid from them, lived in 
cellars, you’d find yourself some kind of 
a hole, creep into it and sit there, for 
days, gnawing at your fingers.’ 

“The Germans beat our workers. This 
is the way they did things. Some German 
would decide that a man wasn’t doing his 
best. So he’d start. beating him with a 
rubber truncheon. Once the German 
superintendent went off somewhere, so 
the men sat down in the yard to rest a 
bit and grab a smoke. But one of the 
Germans saw them from a window in 
his office and started to shout at them. 


But they didn’t hear him. So he grabbed 
a gun from one of the guards and started 
shooting. 

“Then they began their mass execu- 
tions—shootings and hangings. They shot 
people in the city park and wouldn’t al- 
low anyone to bury the bodies. The 
hangings took place in the main square. 

“When our troops began the advance 
the Germans put up a fierce fight, trying 
to hold on to the Donbas. Finally there 
came the day when a general order was 
posted in every public place in Makeyev- 
ka. All the residents—old and young— 
were ordered to retreat with the Ger- 
mans. Two freight trains were prepared 
for them and stood waiting at the depot. 
Police combed the town, went into every 
house and drove the people outside. 

“So our folks started shuffling towards 
the depot, in formation, as though they 
had resigned themselves. But once they 
reached the mill every one of them dis- 
appeared; just vanished. 

“Men would glide into the under- 
ground pipes, into the tunnel, into the 
wells of the heating stoves. No forest is 
as good a hiding place as a plant. But, of 
course, it was dangerous to stay there too 
long for everyone knew that the Ger- 
mans intended to blow it up. 

“So they would emerge at the edge of 
the mill, crawling there by various routes, 
and dart into the fields. It was Septem- 
ber, and the last corn was still ripening 
and that is where the people hid. The 
corn offered sanctuary to all. 

“Not a single person sat down in that 
train! Not a one! The enemy didn’t even 
bother to get it off the tracks; they just 
blew it up where it stood.” 

Ivan Grigorievich stopped. The sun 
had already set; the massive contours of 
the mill rose darkly against the evening 
sky. 

“Do you smell it?’ Korobov asked, 
“night violets.” 

From his tiny garden there came a 
delicate fragrance; I had never smelled 
it here before. 

“T told you—we’ve got orders to keep 
it like this every spring,” he said, laugh- 
ing happily. “So now we've really got a 
problem on our hands—the plant and the 
violets.” 

He sniffed the fragrant night air with 


gusto. Translated by Rya Gabel 








DEALERS WANTED 


By Contemporary Publishers of Winni- 
peg, Canada, for their line of progressive 
books at magazine prices. They retail at 
$.25 each and the dealer makes a clear 
3314% profit. We prepay all charges, in- 
cluding duty, freight or express, etc. Some 
of our well-known titles are “Secret of 
Soviet Strength,” by Dean of Canterbury, 
“Truth About Soviet Russia,” by the 
Webb’s, “My Russian Travel Diary,” by 
Major A. S. Hooper, etc. 

Our latest book, “INSIDE RUSSIA TO- 
DAY,” by famous foreign correspondent, 
Raymond Arthur Davies, just off the press. 
Would like to hear from all those inter- 
ested in handling our popular titles. Write 
for full particulars to CONTEMPORARY 
PUBLISHERS, 5th Floor, 333 Portage 
Ave., Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Students of 


Russian 


To those who have a reading knowledge 
of Russian we offer the following two 
books comprising selections from two 
of the greatest Russian writers: 


1) M. GORKY 
SELECTED WORKS 


Contains 18 of the more popular works of 
this great author. 330 pages. Paper cover. 


$1.25 postpaid 


2) A. P. CHEKHOV 
STORIES AND NOVELETTES 


Fifty-three short stories by a great psy- 
chologist and writer. 376 pages. Boards. 


$1.75 postpaid 





If you do not have a dictionary 
we recommend 


3) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 

DICTIONARY 


by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
fen percent to cover additional 
postage charges 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by Quentin 
Reynolds, Edgar Snow, Eric Johnston, John 
Hersey, Henry Wallace and over 50 other 
leading Americans. 15c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
d ratic res to rebuild wartorn 
Poland. Indispensable to an understanding 
of the vital Polish issue. 10c. 


USA—USSR 
PARTNERS FOR PEACE 


A selection of the leading addresses at 
the American-Soviet Friendship rally in 
Madison Square Garden, the Red Army Day 
celebration and International Women’s Day 
broadcast. Including addresses by Edward 





R. Stettinius, Jr., Andrei A. Gromyko, 
Earl of Halifax, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Henry J. Kaiser. 10c. 


OUR SOVIET ALLY 
by Hon. Joseph E. Davies 


Our former ambassador to Moscow warns 
of the dangers of anti-Soviet propaganda. 
3e. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 
by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 
by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 


A vivid description of the Soviet farm 
system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 
by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 
With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 
A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 
a 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and Study (Mimeographed). 5c. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications lissed here 


from 
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Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Releases 


ZOYA 


The story of Zoya Kosmodem- 
yanskaya, Russia’s greatest hero- 
ine of this war. Original score by 
Dmitri Shostakovich. English text 
by Howard Fast. 


THE URAL FRONT 


Russia's Arsenal of Victory 


The dramatic story of the evacua- 
tion of a war plant to the Urals. 
Starring Tamara Makarova. Di- 
rected by Sergei Gerasimov. 


Coming Soon 


THE LAST HILL 


Based on “The Last Days of 
Sevastopol,” by Boris Voyetekhov. 
Epic story of Sevastopol’s heroic 
defense. Directed by Alexander 
Zarkhi and Josef Heifetz, directors 
of “Baltic Deputy.” 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 
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The story of the incentives behind the Soviet victories, 





on the batilelines, in the factories, farms and homes 





The Soviet Spiri 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


ie his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
public a few inquiring spirits have tried to 
give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 
the truth about the new society that was being 
built there... . 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events. ... My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 
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had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 
cent developments have provided additional proof. 
The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
communal type of collective farm in the black soil 
belt of the Volga Region; in the big harvesting ma- 
chinery plant outside of Rostov; in the Baku oil re- 
gion; in three Caucasian republics; in Odessa. 
Mrs. Ward and I traveled alone and lived most 
of the time at people’s homes, seldom in hotels. ... 
Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 
centives and to understand that, because of all it 
means for the future of human living everywhere, 
there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 


“Lontents 


HE scope of this informative and inspiring 

book may be indicated by its contents: WHy 
THey Were Wronc—“Our Spirit is DIFFERENT’— 
No Frar oF THE FuTuRE—THE BuiLpers Ficot— 
Not ror THEMSELVES ALONE—WHaAT’s Ours IS 
Mine—SociaAuist Prorit AND CAPITALIST VIRTUES 
-—Everybopy’s Business—THEY Work TOGETHER 
—-WINNING THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION—SOCIALIST 
CoMPETITION—WORKERS’ INITIATIVE—PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS — OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL—SocrAL Ap- 
PROVAL—THE SOCIALIZED INDIVDUAL—THE PULL 
OF THE FUTURE. 
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D R. WARD has taught in theological schools for 


over a quarter of a century and is at present 
Professor Emeritus of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was founder of the Methodist Federation 
of Social Services. He has traveled extensively, in 
Europe and the Orient, visiting the USSR twice, 
the second time for a stay of a full year. He is the 
author of Social Creed of the Churches, The Bible 
and Social Living, The Gospel for a Working 
World, The New Social Order, In Place of Profit, 
etc. His analyses of Soviet ethics and incentives is 
therefore based on a first hand, lifelong study of 
the ethical systems of the world. 
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| SOVIET SPIRIT is a new book, not a reprint. 
By special arrangements with the publisher we are 

enabled to offer our readers a copy of this great 

new book, just off the press, together with a year's 

subscription to the magazine, for only $2.00. : 
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